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Some have 
so much more . 


R.P’ 


than others! 


MIDWEST UNIT 
FARM PAPERS 


have 38% more 


* Reader 


Preference 


than all 4 national 
farm magazines 
combined! 


IN A NEW STUDY of the Midwest 
Farm Market, supervised 
by the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine 
& Osborn 
Inc., farmers 
themselves 
tell you the 
media they 
prefer. Get 
your copy of “The Readers’ 
First Choice” to help you sell 
the richest farm market in the 
world —where Midwest Unit 
Farm Papers deliver your mes- 
sage to practically all farm 
families. 


Sales Offices at: 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17...59 E. Madison 
St., Chicago 3... Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4... 643 South 
Flower St., Los Angeles 17. 


MIDWEST 
fom fp 
UNIT 


Nebraska Farmer « Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer « Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Prairie Farmer « The Farmer 
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10,801 
Advertisers 
Can't be 
Wrong! 


@ 10,801 Advertisers placed proa- 
uct descriptive advertising in 
1954 Annual Edition of Thomas 
Register. This astonishing adver- 
tising patronage far exceeds the 
number of advertisers using all 
other industrial media combined 


This record trend to T.R. is 
quickly summarized in the re- 
marks of one of our advertisers~ 
“The steady stream of high qual- 
ity inquiries, the kind that result 
in sales, is our reason for placing 
Thomas Register at the top of 
our list.” 


You can get the facts about 
this low cost way of securing 
sales producing inquiries, from 
a Thomas Register representa- 
tive. Write or call him now for 
the 1955 Edition. 
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PAPER-MATE 


the pen that “clicks” 
with all America! 


DE LUXE MODEL 


* Push-button, retractable point. 
* Never leaks—always stays clean. 
* Ink can’t stain hands or clothes. 
* Can’t smear or transfer. 


* Refills with red, green, blue, and 
black ink. 


* Comes in seven color styles. 
* Unconditionally guaranteed. 


Available with 
company imprint, 
emblem, or message 
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1,002,100 PEOPLE — That’s Greater Milwaukee today — more 
population than any one of 13 states—in a radius of 12 miles. 


$2 BILLION NET INCOME — more than any one of 17 states — 
and the family average exceeds all but three of the nation’s 25 
largest metropolitan areas—according to the U. S. census. 


$1.3 BILLION RETAIL SALES — this is 31% of all Wisconsin 
retail sales — and more than any one of 17 states. 


ey Seren A _ 4. :Greentiel ‘ GROWING SOLIDLY — 40,000 new homes have been built in 


iY : 3 : _— 
J : this area in five years. 

oo \ all 
Hales Corners 
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ONE-PAPER COVERAGE — The Milwaukee Journal is read in 
90% of all homes in the area. 


Wisconsin retail business totals over $4 billion annually — 
and The Milwaukee Journal provides powerful coverage 
of the state’s retail centers — 


Journal Coverage 

Cities Population Daily Sunday 
15 25,000 and over... . 58% 70% 
12 10,000 to 25,000 28% 64% 
21 5,000 to 10,000 , 37% 66% 
39 2,500 to 5,000 icone 62% 
89 1,000 to 2,500. ... 30% 48% 


MILWAUKEE 100-MILE ZONE 


Milwaukee 100-Mile Zone ABC Retail Trading Area 


71% of all Wisconsin retail busi- This area has 48% ot all Wiscon- 
ness is in this area—and here The sin retail business. Here The 
Milwaukee Journal has an aver- Milwaukee Journal average cov- 
age coverage of 47% daily and erage is 66% daily and 73% Sun- 
60% Sunday. day. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


National Representatives—O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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states in total Net Buying Income 
states in total Gross Farm Income 
states in total Retail Sales 
The Spokane Market Beats. states in total Food Store Sales 
states in total Drug Store Sales 
states in total Bldg. Mat.—Hdware. Store Sales 
states in total Filling Station Sales 
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‘Market different too ! 


AND IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST 
MARKETS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Size does make the Spokane Market different—it is the different market that makes all the difference 
in Pacific Northwest sales. This is a really BIG market—half again as big as the states of New York and 
New Jersey combined—but, it is distinctly different. 

Not a one-city market . . . or a one-industry market . . . the 81,437 square miles of the Spokane 
Market covers parts of four states. The over a million residents of this highly diversified region live in 
hundreds of cities, towns and villages and on thousands of prosperous farms. Their $1’ billion in buying 
power stems from stable basic industries of lumbering, mining, manufacturing and farming. They spend 
better than $1 billion a year for retail goods. These are factors to consider in measuring the Spokane 
Market. So is the area’s complete isolation. Although the very heart of the Pacific Northwest, the Spo- 
kane Market is an independent, inland trade area surrounded on all sides by giant mountain ranges. It 
can't be sold with advertising in coastal cities 300 miles or more distant. 

You need the one medium as big as the market itself—The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle. Together these strong dailies really reach and sell their market—and they do it with 89% 
of their subscribers receiving their papers by carrier delivery at home! 

Sell the Billion Dollar Spokane Market and you tap one of the most profitable sales territories in the 
country. Miss it, and you miss more people than live in Baltimore or Cleveland. 


Combined Daily Circulation Over 160,000—81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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are inquiries 
actually worth 


to you...7? 


Against today’s tougher competition, the more time 
salesmen can spend calling on live prospects, the more 
orders they are likely to close. That means channeling 
their efforts to plants where today’s business is—to the 
key men who are ready to buy NOW. 


Inquiries from advertising in N.E.D. are helping hun- 
dreds of companies nowadays to turn more sales calls 
into orders. This is no idle claim—it’s a verified fact. 


Have you seen the latest factual report on buying action 
that demonstrates how much N.E.D. inquiries are actually 
worth? It tells what happened when salesmen followed 
up sales leads from a year’s advertising in N.E.D. on 
products ranging from capital goods to small mainte- 
nance items—over 40 orders per 100 calls, lots of 
purchases pending, many new customers! 


Here’s convincing proof that it pays to have N.E.D. 
working for you, giving your sales force a short cut to 
more business, more customers—no matter what you're 


selling to industry. If you haven't seen this report, drop 
a line or call for a copy. 


This 32-page booklet tells how results from 
N.E.D. advertising paid off in orders and new 
customers for 8 companies. A copy is yours for 
the asking. 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


THE NEED FOR PROFITABLE SALES 


May we please have permission to re- 
produce and distribute to members of 
our industry association your comments 
under the heading, “The Crving Need for 
Facts,” page 33 of the Nov. 10 issue 
(Trends department) ? We feel that our 
industry needs to be resold on the value 
of pooling information on_ production, 
sales and inventories—and your com- 
ments should be very convincing. 


While writing I cannot resist the 
temptation to comment on the letter on 
page 12, wherein the writer took excep- 
tion to the belief that executives should 
not be recruited from the sales staff. I 
too, take exception to that belief. How- 
ever, it has been my observation that an 
alarming number of salesmen do not 
seem to comprehend that the life and 
growth of a business depend on profitable 
sales, and not just sales. Possibly this is 
due to the fact that for some time past 
and until just recently “sales” were 
practically synonymous with “profit.” 
That no longer is true and sales represen- 
tatives will have to guide their activities 
in the direction of profitable sales, with 
a minimum of direction from top manage- 
ment, if they are to prove their qualifica- 
tions to move up the ladder and manage 
others. 


Since the primary purpose of every 
business is to make profitable sales, any 
man who has proved his ability to think 
and produce results along that line would 
be eminently qualified for executive re- 
sponsibilities, assuming of course that the 
basic qualifications for leadership were 
present. 


W. H. Kinnaird 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Brookyille Glove Co. 
Brookville, Pa. 


RP We'll be delighted to have you 
reproduce and distribute the Trends 
piece and hope it will result in more 
cooperation among the manufac- 
turers in your industry. We like the 
distinction you make between sales, 
and profitable sales. 


over 70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 210,000 READERS in over 42,500 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SM'S IN REVERSE—NOT CHRYSLER 
The front cover of the November 20 
issue has Chrysler trying to catch up, but 


somebody at SM sets them back ten pages. 
Page 26 not 36. 


J. Edward Brown 


Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


(continued on page 12) 
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..... dee BASIC 
| Residential | 
AIR CONDITIONING PUBLICATION, 


Paid Circulation 


semericau pbrtisan, serving the 
Warm rtir- Sheet Metal 
Dealer, provides: 


1. MORE PAID CIRCULATION 

2. MORE EDITORIAL MATERIAL 
3. MORE ADVERTISING 

4. MORE MARKET RESEARCH ... 


Circulation Growth 


* ” J J * * 9 P i i ti i i Z. 
on ceutral nesidential Qn C0 ” tio , The only 100% Paid Circulation Magazine in the Resi 


dential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet 


than ang other publication / Metal Contracting Field. 


Advertising Pages 


1500 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP! American Artisan years ago played a dominant 
role in fostering the growth of residential automatic heating . . then, resi- 
dential winter air conditioning. 


Now, American Artisan is doing the same for summer cooling and year- 


round air conditioning. Subscribers to this field-leading publication are the 
KEY warm air-sheet metal dealers who have proved to be the most successful 
sales outlet for residential air conditioning. 

By educating dealers on the essentials and practical application of resi- 
dential air conditioning, American Artisan's editorial program is laying the 


foundation for successful marketing. 

AT YOUR COMMAND .... As publishers of the two top-ranking publications 
on air conditioning — HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING in the indus- 
trial-commercial field and AMERICAN ARTISAN in the residential field — we 
can provide extensive market information. Simply get in touch with our 


nearest office. 


Advertising Growth 


KEENEY PUBLISHING... 6N. Michigan, Chicago 
GD AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Piace 
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Behind the Man 


The shadowy figure behind the man at the 
desk is a composite of many men. Because 
the man who signs the order for a product 
that sells to business and industry is seldom 
the sole buying authority. 

Back of him are buying influences: key 
men in the office. ..in the laboratory ...in 
design...engineering ... power... maintenance 
... production ... the men for whom the 
product, or service offers a solution to a 
specific problem. 

Some may be unknown to your salesman. 
Others may be hard to reach, or inaccessible. 
But selling the men who have a voice—who 
suggest, initiate, specify, or recommend 
—is imperative. And that’s the job adver- 


tising ean do at minimum cost. 


SALES HELP ON THE “WARM-UP” STEPS 

When you use Business Publications to 
tell all of the buying influences what your 
product can do for them, you are saving 
time for your salesman. You are relieving 
him—at pennies per call—of many of the 
preliminary but highly important steps that 
have to be covered along the way to a firm 
order. You are permitting him to concen- 
trate more of his valuable working hours on 
making proposals and closing sales. 

* * * 

An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill book- 
let titled, ‘““Mechanizing Your Sales With 
Business Paper Advertising”’ is yours for the 
asking. Your McGraw-Hill man will be glad 
to provide a copy, or we'll mail you one. 


APPLY ADVERTISING ...HERE 


Sound and consistent Product Ad- 
vertising is the best, quickest and 
cheapest way to accomplish the 
preliminary steps in building an 


CREATE 

PREFERENCE 

AROUSE — 
INTEREST all 


METHODS CHART for increased sales power 


CLOSE THE 
ORDER 
PECIFIC. 
PROPOSAL 


FOR GREATER PRODUCTION ...HERE 


With ADVERTISING functioning properly on Steps 1-2-3 the 
salesman can concentrate more of his valuable selling time 
b on the important job of preaducing’ finished orders. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


28 
ae 


— 


\ Bae 
ARP 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. C ABC weer 08 BUSINESS 


HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS 
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LETTERS 


Attention: Mike Huches 


CAPITAL GETS DOWN TO EARTH 


To date we have had some very nice 
letters and calls about your story (SM, 
Nov. 1, p. 56, “Capital Airlines Sells a 
NEW Way to Fly’). As a matter of 
fact one large truck company called and 
offered us a truck, no strings attached, to 
haul our Rolls-Royce Engine around the 
country. The reaction to date certainly 
proves the power of your magazine. 


John B. Andersen 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Capital Airlines 
Washington 1, D. C 


WHY SO MANY NEW PRODUCTS FAIL 


Your marketing pictograph, “Don’t Ex- 
pect Miracles . . . If You’re Launching 
a New Product” (SM, Nov. 20, p. 49), 
presents an interesting concept. 


I agree with the author that it usually 
takes longer and costs more to properly 
introduce a new product than most 
launchers of such products expect, par- 
ticularly if they do not have good and 
experienced outside counsel from the con- 
ception of the product on through its 
introduction. 


local shows that Dc adiaaieaiess 


think the most important of all is left out 
entirely and this is, just outright bad or 
ineficient management. In other words, it 


ss e e 4 ag . : 
m a €° eau i u it is just plain not knowing how to manage 
UuSIC a company, and particularly the market- 


ing end of the job. 


P ‘ - ; Manufacturers, of course, spend their 
Like ‘Jamboree”, a weekly half hour, citified hill money to produce goods, but they either 


billy hoe-down that turns mountain tunes into aS ee ee ee 

- : . In my opinion, the five ranking causes 
cracker sales for Strietmann Biscuit Company. of ‘mortality  (iack of | follow-through 
Strietmann’s spectacular sales success in Tidewater marketing plan; lack of pretesting of 


product; lack of market tests; insufficient 


Virginia is greatly due to our production know- product research; lack of pretesting of 
: . : packaging) are all subsidiary to this 
how, skillful live commercials and the kind of ex- | major one, but I agree that they are all 


perienced, expert touch you'll find in all of WTAR- sae pes dn ee 
TV's local shows 7 ” Vari 
ee Romper Room Variety I have found that very few manufac- 


a“ ‘ 
Show : _- House”, “Esso Reporter”, and many — do an adequate os of ee 
whether or not a good potential market 
more. See your Petry man and let WTAR-TV make even exists for a new product, let alone 


“ . = determining how much it will cost to get 
beautiful music’ for you. a proper impact and proper distribution 


in that market. 
Vergil D. Reed 
Vice-President 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
‘ 


By Bt te Sd Cemerica’s Moracle Market 
© THE NEW LOOK 
channel 3 | I just want to say I think the changes 
NORFOLK in format you have made this year are 


Represented By Edward Petry & Co., Inc. | (continued on page 16) 
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In Chicago, it takes 2— 


to satisfy all ages 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 
be the... 


CHICAGO 


/SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA © HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 
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......-because each plant reader is a 
personally identified buying influence! 


Ask your own salesmen! They know that the titles of the men 
who influence buying in industry differ widely from plant 
to plant. There is no uniformity. 


This difficulty has been solved under the Conover-Mast 
Franchise Circulation Method. A staff of 1,645 sales engi- 
neers make repeated plant calls on the worthwhile plants in 
every trading area of the U.S. While selling.industrial equip- 
ment, machinery and other products, they select only proven 
buying influences to receive paid copies of MILL & FACTORY. 


This sales-contact principle, unlike ordinary subscription can- 
vassing, assures you that MILL & Factory reaches the key 
executives your salesmen must see to sell'Your products. Only 
MILL & FACTorRY eliminates the waste of advertising to people 
with no authority to buy. 


Torreton 


LO 


pa. “ 
MIN. Racecar 
aa! MillaFactory 


KX fy 


| A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION + 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 


\ sical 


Danton 
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- LETTERS 


DICTATE REPORTS ACC 


URATELY- PROMPTLY! 


splendid. The “scored” pages idea is a 
honey even if it costs you more money. I 
also like your new boxed quotes and the 


yo U r Ca ir, table of contents is now clearer and more 


inviting. 


boat or plane Charles W. Smith 
MeKinsey & Co. 


: ‘ew York, N. Y. 
a‘rolling “**’ 
office’ I THE PAGES TEAR TOO EASILY! ... 


On behalf of the many library sub- 
scribers to SALES MANAGEMENT may I 
protest the scoring of the inside margins 
of the magazine. While libraries may 
represent a small percentage of your total 
subscription list, they are the best and 
often the only place where the files are 
maintained in a permanent form. Such 
scoring is definitely a hazard in a 

library, inviting pages to be removed 
i V F q T t be from file copies and weakening the pages 


for binding purposes. 


with 


for changing your storage bat- Mrs. Thelma Jackman 
tery current to A.C. Househald Social Sciences Department Librarian 
ELECTRICITY @--! Los Angeles Public Library 


fA Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATR INVERTERS .. . especially ... OR JUST RIGHT 


designed for operating stan- SALES MANAGEMENT becomes  func- 


dard 110 volt A. C tional! No more searching for a sharp 
piety knife, or that razor blade to worry about 
@ TAPE RECORDERS —just detach at the “scored” edges. 


in your own car!! 


@ WIRE RECORDERS Yes, Mr. Salisbury—convenient, ex- 
out of sight a pedient and timely! 


aE dao f DICTATING MACHINES 
or in trunk ELECTRIC RAZORS 


artment! Western Division Manager 
outs Schering Corp. 
San Leandro, Cal. 


Frank Johnson 


EXECUTIVES 
SALESMEN Attention : Bill Kelly 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
SELLING YOUR BUDGET TO 
POLICEMEN MANAGEMENT 


Just finished reading “Sell Like a 
FIREMEN Champion When You Take Your Budget 


to Management” (SM, Oct. 15, p. 36). 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Congratulations and thanks to you for 

REPORTERS such an outstanding article! Frankly, it’s 
the most complete, practical and intelli- 

FIELD INSPECTORS gent presentation of this problem that I 


have ever read. 


DOCTORS Talk about benefits; your article is 
loaded with them and sure should stim- 
LAWYERS, ETC. 7 ulate some sound thinking on this highly 
important subject. I enjoyed -reading it 
cf Your jobber or wetle factory and got a lox of good from it. Why can’t 
we hear from you more often in SALes 
MANAGEMENT? 


NEW MODELS V NEW DESIGNS V NEW LITERATURE 
“A" Battery Eliminators, DC-AC Inverters, Auto Radio Vibrators | S. K. Makemson 


AMERICAN TELEVISION & RADIO CO, —_ Vice-President and General Sales Mgr. 
Zuality Products Since 1937 ——a 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA—U. S. A. Muskegon, Mich. 
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ees ‘Open Wide Those 


Coldn Cals 


y oe you California ... but am I puzzled? How 
come California is smarter than New York or 
Chicago? 

In reply to the question, “Which of these six 
Southern cities is first in wholesale sales . . . At- 
lanta, Louisville, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, or 
New Orleans . . . 8—count them—8 of 19 Cali- 
fornia space buyers voted for Memphis, a far 
higher percentage of correct answers than either 
New York or Chicago. It must be the climate. 
My job is saved, if I can get the rest of the nation 
up to California’s level of knowledge. Please re- 
member, in wholesale sales Memphis is 


Isr IN THE SOUTH 10t: IN THE NATION* 


Encouraged, 
BILL 
W. O. SturDIVANT 


Manager, General Advertising 


*S.M. S.B.P. Merchants Wholesate Sales. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


THE _ A = MEnpuits Uo Basss Saino 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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After Thanksgiving 


opens Detroit’s Christmas season 
and here is what happens— 


It’s Christmas shopping time in Detroit as soon as the Thanksgiving 
Day turkey becomes next-day sandwiches. Shoppers who have pored 
through The Detroit News descend on stores and staffs for a merry 
shopping spree. 


Retail business the day after Thanksgiving is always sensational in 
Detroit. This year it was simply COLOSSAL! 


@ The Detroit News, as usual, carried the great volume of Thanksgiving Day 
advertising—185,044 lines or 46% of the total. 


@ The Detroit Times carried 107,009 lines or 26%. 


@ The Detroit Free Press carried 115,009 lines or 28%, in the following morn- 
ing’s edition. 


One day’s linage does not make one year’s business, but it serves to 
emphasize the typical day-by-day distribution of advertising among 
Detroit’s 3 newspapers. 


Year in and year out, The Detroit News carries as much, or more, 
total linage than both other newspapers combined. Cash register 
response is the clue. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Weekday Circulation 442,656—Sundey Circulation 549,629 ABC 9/30/54 


Eastern Office: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 «© Miami Beach, Florida: The teonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. . Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 


that pays off in results for BSN advertisers 


First by every measure of publishing performance, 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS’ leadership extends far 
beyond editorial excellence and circulation and adver- 
tising statistics .. . to extra services that promote an 
even bigger, more prosperous industry—and greater 
returns for its advertisers. For instance: 


Traffic building advertising to customer markets: 3,000,000 
“Do-It-Yourself” home-owners and hobbyists are ac- 
quainted with lumber and material dealers as a one-stop 
source of all their needs through BSN’s colorful POPULAR 
MECHANICS and POPULAR SCIENCE magazine advertising. 


Sound films for sales people: More than 25,000 dealers, 
wholesalers and their sales people see BSN’s films on sub- 
jects such as “Materials Handling,” “Selling the ‘Do-It- 
Yourself’ Market,” and “How to Display for Profit.” 


! How-to-do-it booklets on timely topics: Handy reprints of 

; DISPLAY = helpful articles on “How to Sell More Paint”. ..““How to Sell 
the ‘Do-It-Yourself’ Market”. ..‘sHow to Display for Profit,” 

PROFIT / are acclaimed by readers and advertisers everywhere. 


Buying guidance for buyers—selling direction for sales 
people: Nearly 20 years ago BSN originated the industry’s 
Dealers’ & Jobbers’ Directory—a year ’round selling tool 
for wholesalers, dealers and their sales people. It is alsoa 
valued buying guide for dealers and their builder, home- 
owner and hobbyist customers. 


Charting the industry's expanding progress: BSN has gained 
the reputation of being the one magazine that can be 
counted on for continuous leadership. This is demonstrated 
through such industry activities as “Spend for the Home” 
.. "National Home Appliance Week”. . “Your Only Real 
Security, a Home of Your Own”... and numerous others. 


Round table activities and field counsel: BSN editors—and 
staff members with specialized knowledge in all fields of 
dealer operation—originate and conduct regular dealer 
group meetings for specific discussion, and accept invita- 
tions to participate in hundreds of dealer, wholesaler and 
manufacturer sales meetings annually. 


el 
BSN is the first dealer merchandising publication for more 
than 20,000 lumber and building material dealers whose annual 
sales average $326,400—many of them with sales in the mil- 
lions. BSN’s dealer audience represents the largest buying 
power in the field—88.2% of the industry’s annual sales vol- 
ume. In addition to being the top dealer magazine editorially— 
as proven by unbiased reader preference studies—BSN carries 
more advertising than any other magazine in its field. From 
January, 1953 through June, 1954, BSN gained 445 pages of 
advertising compared to the second publication’s loss of 142 
pages. These points add up to leadership and respect for the 
magazine, as well as readership and results for advertisers. 


Hirs€ with readers... 
71+SC with advertisers 
... WrSE in editorial 
excellence... 77S in 
industry services... 
first in dealer buying 
power... fowest in 


advertising cost 


BUILDING 


SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 3 


Always the FIRST Dealer Merchandising Publication 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


4 -2 . —-z 5 ¢ 
/ OUT OF THIS WORLD... and into another. The helmet does it. 


EFFECTIVE RADIATED POWER | Anyone for the Moon? 
EQUIVALENT AT 1,000 FEET Space Helmets This Way 


from the 


EMPIRE STATE 


H U ; L D | N G Recently the Arant Plastic Co. in Sausalito, on San Francisco Bay, 


got an air mail letter from one of the Midwest’s top department 
stores. ‘Please ship two dozen space helmets,” said the letter, “direct 
to this customer.” The customer, a woman in South America, wanted 


4 the space helmets for a children’s party. 


Partners in what is sometimes referred to as “the world’s first 
Pi: official interplanetary space helmet factory” are used to this sort of 
thing. For two years they’ve been in the business of supplying inter- 
planetary-minded youngsters with suitable protection from meteors, 
a space guns and other disturbing elements of out-of-this-world travel. 
New York * New Jersey” Arant has gotten used to and thrives on orders from Cuba, Canada, 
Puerto Rico as well as department, variety and toy stores in Chicago 

and Atlanta, Boston and Des Moines. 


. 


Pi pays to be 
' seen on channel \ 


in Metropolitan 


The business came about when Narvelle Arant dreamed up the 
plastic helmet and made the first couple of dozen laboriously and by 
hand. His partner in the deal, Aubrey MacDermott, a schoolteacher 

with three little space conquerors of his own, got in on the deal 
TELEVISION ENTER early. They took the first helmets to the American Toy Fair in New 
York, back in March 1953. With some 10,000 other toy items to 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY choose from The New York Times named Arant’s creation as one 
of the four best toys in the show. In a rush followed pictures in 
N. Y. SALES OFFICE important newspapers, publicity on “TV shows. Arant and Mac- 
575 MADISON AVENUE Dermott found themselves under an avalanche of orders. And since 
they had more brass than dollars it has taken them until recently to 

NEW YORK 22, N. Y. tool up and meet the demand. 


NATIONAL REP: Edward Petry & Co. 


oe eS What the boys have is not merely a flair for reading the minds of 


20 SALES MANAGEMENT 


they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Santa Claus needs a lot of help in Indianapolis. It’s P It’s Bic . . . over 600,000 population 

easy to see why. The average income per family in this 

25.7% above the national P It’s Sreapy . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 
average ... The highest in the country among cities of balance of industry and agriculture 


great market is $6,593... 


600,000 population and over.* 

Whatever you're selling—toys, clothes, appliances, P It’s Easity REACHED . . . you get saturation coverage of 
automobiles, household goods—you'll find a better, more the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
responsive market in Indianapolis. And, you get these the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
other important advantages too: Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Consumer Ir e Sur ent, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


YOUR FtRST TEAM:FOR SALES IN INDIANA. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS —_ 
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the younger set: they also have strongly developed sales sense. But 
Arant explains that he brought out his space helmet rather than a 
toy helicopter, for instance, to capture the modern spirit which has 
made cowboy costumes old hat. Both of the partners lean to educa 
tional toys (and what, they ask facetiously, could be more broadening 
than a lunar voyage?). Previously they had designed a few toys 
with an appeal somewhat less than permanent. They wanted to offer 
something which wouldn't be dated and point out that the cowboy 
suit was around for a number of years. Space travel, like cowboys, 
seemed like a natural. 


Then they looked at sales prospects. Toy sales, they discovered, 
are no longer jammed into the weeks before Christmas. Toys are 
bought all year round and toy stores with a year-round appetite for 
salable items are increasing. They all want something that will 
recommend itself to Mamma and not have to be explained to Junior. 


Space Travel Has Hazards! 


a a. a 
a As MacDermott puts it, “You don’t have to tell a kid what a 
(: | ( (: I’ \ space helmet is.” 


Actually Arant’s isn’t the first space helmet on the market. There 

Dominant and almost were others before his. “But most of them,” he explains, “were so 
opaque that holes had to be cut in them at eve level.” His ideal, 
when he began to design, was an absolutely clear plastic bubble in two 
age of this great market halves—hinged at the top so youngsters wouldn't get stuck in them. 
; Hardest part of the job after choosing vinylite as the suitable plastic 

on every Buying day. was to achieve clarity. It wouldn’t do to have anyone tripping over 

impedimenta in his headlong flight through space. 


complete one-paper cover- 


Finally Arant devised a way of blowing a clear plastic bubble. 


C 1 Flat sheets are drawn into bubble shape under 15 pounds of air 
( \ | pressure. The helmet is completed with a coil spring antenna (to 


ward off meteors), hinges, a red ornament on top, red_ plastic 
Lh shoulder pieces and straps to fasten the helmet in place. 

Positive sales results as- 
sured by 92% circulation For the first year distribution was restricted to relatively few 
outlets, which had no difficulty selling all they could get at $4.95 
each, still the retail price. (In Canada the price is $7.50). One of 
portant Cuyahoga County. the leading San Francisco department stores sold 100 dozen last 

Christmas time. 


Sales should be even better this year. Arant Plastic has developed 

a sales organization and a promotion policy. The Metron Corp., 

(* \ (: | l () h San Francisco, has been named exclusive sales agent. It sells direct 
\ ( to department stores and other large retail outlets, and through 


jobbers to the smaller ones. There is some mail order selling. 


concentration in all-im- 


Continuing Cleveland 
Selling points for space helmets: youngsters don’t have to be sold 
—one look is enough. In case Mamma has doubts, wonders if the 
gives a quick and sure thing’s safe, or needs a practical reason for spending five dollars, 
she gets a sales talk like this: ‘“The helmets make a perfect rain hat 
measurement of results. . .. Yes, they’re safe. Plenty of air gets in under the chin and 
through holes around the nose and mouth area... Stones thrown 
at the helmet won’t even nick the surface . . . Tumbles, a fall from 
a bicycle, leave the tough bubble unbroken and junior unbruised . . . 
The appalling sound of his voice in his own ears discourages yelling 
around the house.” 


Press market research 


Last year Arant Plastic’s total production of space helmets was 
easily marketed on the West Coast. This year space navigators can 


Cle feland take off from any part of the U. S.: distribution is national. 


Are children the only prospects for out-of-this-world play things? 

P Well . . . the partners were a bit taken aback when Shriners turned 

re ” S out in force for a recent march down Market Street in San Francisco, 
each with his head in one of the helmets. 
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It used to be a frightful chore But it's no problem any more 
As Santa rushed from store to store... That's what RAILWAY EXPRESS is for! 
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The big 


difference is —\ 


At Christmas time—and all year long— Q | ; L 5 
Railway Express can make a big difference to you ' EXP ie E S > 


in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. qq ~ 
Whether you're sending or receiving, ‘ G E N C, 
whether your shipment is big or small, you'll find 

it pays to specify Railway Express. 

It's the one complete rail and air shipping service 


in the American tradition of private enterprise. 


e 
A tribution in the public interest, f ¢ 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will toke en pe for CARE. eee sa eC, swi t, sure 
DECEMBER 15, 1954 


At plans board meetings or 


at the plant, businessmen are 


Mueller’s Macaroni 
and its agency, 
Scheideler, Beck & 
Werner, Inc., are 


Sold on Spot Radio 


as a basic 


advertising medium! 


Here’s the Mueller story: 


Distribution: C. F. Mueller Co. products are sold in major 
markets East of the Mississippi and on the West Coast. 


Programming: Mueller wants the prestige and continuity of 
complete radio programs. 


Timing: Mueller sales messages are timed to reach housewives 
before they do their daily shopping. 


THE DECISION: Mueller buys Spot Radio news programs in 
the specific marketing areas where its products are sold. 


Whatever your distribution pattern is, Spot Radio—and 
Spot Television—can do the same powerful selling job for 
you. Your advertising agency or an NBC Spot Salesman will 
show you how Spot can saturate your markets...the whole 
market, including the Retail Trading Zane, where metropoli- 
tan newspaper circulation may be weak...and just your mar- 
kets, without the costly waste-circulation of national media. 


Spot, of course, means more than just station-breaks or 
minute-announcements. Your agency’s time-buyer can choose 


programs, on a Spot basis, ranging from 5 minutes to 5 


hours in length. Mueller does its selling job with news pro- (left to righty Eugene Hulshizer Vice President, Secretary and 


grams. You may prefer music, drama, sports, or any of a 


wide variety of other programs. 


In 11 major markets, where 45% of the nation’s food 
sales are made, NBC Spot Sales represents top radio and 
television stations. Why not discover how Spot in these 


markets can produce sales for you. 


More top-level executives are Sold on Spot because more 
products are sold on spot... 


...and some spots are better than others 


representing RADIO STATIONS: representing 


xGcu HH , lau KNBC Son Fr ) levelanc KONA-TV // 
WRCA-TV 
WNBQ Chi 

WMAQ Chicago WRC Washington, KRCcA / 


wrRca \: bork KsD ‘:./ 


Account Executive, Scheideler, Beck & Werner 
Joseph X. O’Hara NBC Spot Sales Radio Salesman 


Vera Brennan Radio Director and Chief Time Buyer, 
Scheideler, Beck & Werner 


John Murphy General Sales Manager, C. F. Mueller Co. 
C.F. Mueller Executive Vice President, 

C. F. Mueller Co. 

Photo by Ted Castle —taken at the 

C. F. Mueller Co. plant in 

Jersey City, N. J. 


SPOT SALES 


Chica 


San Francisco 


TELEVISION STATIONS: 
4, Hawaii KSD-TV Sz. Lou KPTV /’ 


WRC-TV ashington, D.C, WAVE-TV 
WNBK Cleve li WRGB 


© 1954 BY NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC, 


Morning Radio is UP in IOWA 
UP on WHO! 


weet 
Ey 


Tue chart — taken from the 1954 lowa 


Radio-Television Audience Survey — 


tells the story. 


The two top lines show morning radio 
listening in 1954 as compared with 1953 


— UP for all stations in Iowa. 


Che two lower lines are for WHO alone 
— UP for 1954, over 53 — and we hope 
you'll note that, at certain times, 

WHO alone accounts for as much as 45% 


of all the radio listening in the State! 


The complete 1954 Survey will be out 
very soon, now. Write for an early copy 


— or ask Free & Peters! 


PERCENT OF HOMES TUNED IN 


PERCENT OF HOMES TUNED IN, MORNINGS — 1953 VS. 1954 


for lowa Plus! 
Des Moines... . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
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COMMENT 


There's "Profit'’’ in Selling 
Public Service Programs 


Your stature as a sales executive and as a citizen both may be 
strengthened by applying some of your experience and ability to 
selling public service programs . . . and by helping your salesmen 


+ 


to put them over in their communities. 
A better America must be so/d. 


For 13 years the Advertising Council has added to the prestige of 
advertising and of business by coordinating the efforts of advertisers, 
advertising agencies and media in a total of 100 public service 
campaigns. ‘To these campaigns advertisers and media long have 
contributed annually more than $100 million of space and time. 
To them advertising agencies have given a lot of planning and creative 


skill. 


Leaders of many companies—some of whom have made their 
mark in selling, such as Harry A. Bullis of General Mills, John S. 
Coleman of Burroughs Corp., Clarence Francis of General Foods and 
Paul G. Hoffman of Studebaker-Packard Corp.—contribute their 
efforts in advisory capacities. 


All of this work has been voluntary. All of it, in building a better 
America, also has helped to build the prestige of Business and of the 
individual participants. All of it has improved the “climate” of sell- 


ing. 


But while these campaigns have drawn many thousands of partici- 
pants, they have done so as advertisers, or as factors in advertising. 
As vet there has been proportionately little personal selling—nor the 
guidance of personal selling by sales managers—to get individual 
prospects to sign up for progress on the dotted line. 


‘To win customers, every sales manager knows that Sales and 
Advertising both are needed. To overcome prospects’ ignorance and 
inertia, information and personal persuasion are as complementary as 
vour right and left arm. 


‘Thus far, primarily on advertising alone, the Council has done an 
outstanding job. In scores of areas of public service the Council has 
substantial results to show for its efforts. Leaders in all areas of 
American life, from President Eisenhower down, justifiably pay 
tribute to them. 


But how much greater, and faster, would be the results ... if the 
knowledge and skills of America’s millions of salesmen were applied 
to them! 


Already thousands of national, regional and local businesses— 
probably including yours—are working on specific Council cam- 
paigns . . . Should not the sales manager be the executive who 
harnesses and guides all the forces in your company for most effective 
participation ? 


Such campaigns can help you to win new friends for your com- 
pany, its products and people. Such campaigns give your salesmen 
“something new’’—and constructive and unselfish—to talk about to 
their customers, prospects and neighbors . . . 4nd the aims of some 
of these campaigns fit in closely with your own market development. 
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To sell the engineered 
construction markets, 
your best buy is 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’S 38,000 readers are 
members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers who must meet continuously the Society's 
rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work.” 

2 CIVIL ENGINEERING is unsurpassed in continuity 
of readership. 87% of these readers continue to 
read year after year. They are not ‘‘in-and- 
outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING’S editorial content is func- 
tional and authoritative. 95% of its articles are 
written by top-flight engineers actively engaged 
in important projects. Civil Engineers spend an 
average of 342 hours reading time with each 
issue of C.E. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING produces results. 36,715 
product information requests were received from 
one issue alone, resulting from a listing of ad- 
vertisers’ literature. 

BB cin ENGINEERING builds advertiser satisfac- 
tion. More manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials than ever before are advertising in CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Year after year, C.E. has shown 
a continual gain in advertising linage. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Service 
as you like it 
for business and fun 


vorers “MfMaufair 
ennox ST. LOUIS 


TELETYPE St 139 


Got any letters 


you want mailed ? 


We're thinking 
of letters from 
you to the 
coal produc- 
tionand/or 
coal use mar- 
kets. Ship ’em 
here. We’ll ad- 
dress them for 
free. We'll 
haul ’em to the 
post-office for 
free. We do ask 
that you pay 
the postage. 


No need to create or buy a good list. We already 
have the plates for 13,350 coal mine officials, 
engineers, superintendents, etc., in the mines 
which produce 87‘ of U. S. coal. (They’re the 
same people who receive, read and wse MECHANI- 
ZATION.) We already have the plates for 14,270 
coal-use officials in companies accounting for 90°¢ 
of U. S. coal used. (UTILIZATION cuts across ver- 
tical industry lines to reach these coal users in 
every field.) 


is available to “MECH” and/or 
“UTY” advertisers, as part 
of our 10-point M*A*P*P 
Mechanization Advertis- 
ers’ Plus Package. (See the 

box for all 10.) 


This service 


This is M*eA*Pe*P 
Mechanization Advertisers’ Plus Package 


I—Invitation to Annual Coal 7—Use of our distributors’ 
Forum list and assistance in 
2—Operator Advertiser selecting distributors 


Luncheons at the Coal 8—Monthly confidential let- 
Show 


ter on the state of 


3—Government purchase and the coal industry 


bid information 
4—Annual Market Study 9—Editors’ monthly letters 
for your product on new products to 
5—Use of mailing lists and | operators and users 
free handling of direct 10—Merchandising copies of 
mail you supply Mechanization or Utiliza- 
6—Catalog listing in maga- tion to advertisers’ sales 
zine "Catalog Sections" | staffs 


LF 
= SG y 


M*A*P*P is designed to get you more value 
out of your advertising dollar by driving your 
message in deeper, by bringing you and your 
markets closer to each other. The Mechanization 
or Utilization rep who calls on you can provide 
all the details. Or, write us direct for a fully- 
descriptive brochure on M*A*P*P, the new plus 
package that makes two good advertising buys 
even better than you bargained for. 


Write, wire or phone: 


echanization, Inc. 


1128 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
NEW YORK © PITTSBURGH © PHILADELPHiA © CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
Publishers of ... 


MECHANIZATION ¢@ UTILIZATION © MECHANNUAL 
CoAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL 
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Two Council campaigns being launched in 1955, for example, 
against juvenile delinquency and against slums. (A lot « 
delinquency develops in slum areas.) The anti-slum c 
quested by the newly formed American Council to 
Neighborhoods (ACTION), aims both to rebuild Spuiag - Ndustrig 
and to “fight the deterioration of homes and neighbv. .. ‘ 7 Mississinn; */ 
breeds the slums of tomorrow.” It need hardly be said you 
sell building materials or home products, you have specia. icason 
for getting into ACTION. 


But from any of the 15 sustained Council campaigns for 1955 
your company can win recognition and friends for its good citizen- 
ship. The others are: Better Schools, Future of America, Civil De- 
fense, Community Chests, Crusade for Freedom, Engineers Wanted, 
(Home) Fire Prevention, Forest Fire Prevention, Ground Observer 
Corps, Red Cross, Religion in American Life, Stop Accidents, and 


Re Manufacturing 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


wages 


44 

; ; : : up from $ 

All of these campaigns—chosen from hundreds submitted annually millicn to 
pals \ 


to the Council’s Public Policy Committee—deserve to be sold. $220 million 


But your company probably will want to concentrate its program 
and objectives on one at a time. Income from 
timber 


For some campaigns the Council provides “ammunition,” which $300 million 
salesmen may want to leave with prospects on their regular calls. 
If a salesman hasn’t anything new or different to say about his cereal, 
cigarets or soap, he may still get reaction and remembrance from: 


“The Future of America’’—a 24-page booklet on what the Council 
calls the “long-range opportunities . . . for every business and 
individual ;” or 


“The Miracle of America’—a companion booklet providing up-to- 
date facts on the economic system. (Cost of either ‘“The Future” or 
“The Miracle” is $5 per 100, plus handling and shipping charges. ) 


Then—for free—are “One Call,” a leaflet on the Ground Ob- 
server Corps, and “After High School What?” a pamphlet to per- 
suade students to go into engineering or related fields. 


As for Better Schools, the Council offers a 44-page working guide 
for /ocal use on ‘How Can We Advertise School Needs?” and “How 
Can We Get Enough Good Teachers?” a 92-page working guide 
for citizens’ school committees. (Prices on quantities of these guides 
and orders and inquiries for other material should be sent to: 


The Advertising Council, Inc., 
25 West 45th St., 


New York 36, N. Y.) OPEN SALES DOORS 
TO THIS RICH 
A note to the Council, may uncover a lot of stimulating oppor- NEW MARKET 
tunities for building a Better America. Your company will do the with MISSISSIPPI'S 


better for your part in seeing that it’s sold. TWO GREATEST 
STATEWIDE 
NEWSPAPERS 


Battle of the Coupons : 5 + 
Che Clarion-TLedger 
Safeway Stores are out to take the fire power out of coupons as a 


brand-promotion device. In a mailing to all suppliers, the chain an- and 

nounces its intention of redeeming all coupons at face value plus m JACKSON DAILY NEWS 
20%, on any product regardless of brand. At Safeway’s option, ts : 

coupons will be redeemed on the chain’s own private brands as well Morning—Evening—Sunday 
as on national brands. Your guess is as good as ours as to the probable 

effect of this action. It could result in the diversion of sizable ex- Published by Miss. Publishers Corp. 


: : : : = f CBS affiliate WJTV 
penditures for couponing to other advertising media. National Rep. < Katz y Rina 
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Q: Why do “U.S.News & World Report” 


families have such high incomes? 


A: Incomes reflect earning power, and high 
incomes go hand in hand with managerial jobs. 
“U.S.News & World Report” is the news 
magazine read by the people with the major 
responsibilities in business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions. Three out of four 
(74.6%) of “U.S. News & World Report” 

family heads hold managerial jobs, and the 
importance of those jobs is reflected in their 


average family income of $14,503 (the median 


is $9,330)—highest of all news magazines. 


NOW MORE THAN 700.000 NET PAID CIR 
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Men holding such positions of responsibility 
do most of the buying and the deciding for 
their offices and plants. And the magazine is 
read at home by all the family, where gracious 
living calls for more big buying. They’re the 
men and women whose words and actions 
others make it a point to follow. 


More and more companies are recognizing 


that by advertising in the magazine that is read 


for the essential news which affects business 
and personal decisions, they are advertising at 


the right time to the right people. 


A market not duplicated by 
any other magazine in this field 


‘ Advertising offices, 30 Rockefeller 
Tag oe pee y ‘ Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising 
3 lL LAI I ON & offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 

Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 

San Francisco, and Washington 
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when it reaches THIS STAGE 


you're probably TOO LATE! 


The materials and equipment for the above powerhouse have been specified and ordered, 
the boilers are in and the stacks up. If your products were not specified, it’s too late now 
to get the order. Most of the sales were “set” when the consulting engineer com- 
pleted the specs. It pays to “SELL the MEN who WRITE the SPECIFICATIONS.” 


are CONSULTING ENGINEERS important to YOU? 


If your products are used in construction, in industries, or in utilities, ten chances 
to one your sales are affected by whether these products are known favorably 
by consulting engineers. 


The trend of the past few years has been for more and more industrial and 
utilities projects to be designed and guided by consulting engineers at every 
stage to completion and readiness for operation. Today, most small and medium- 
sized projects, and practically every large one, are planned and specifications 
are written by consulting engineers. 


Consulting engineers represent a huge market, larger than any one industrial 
market, because they are influential in ALL industries. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER covers this market. 


the readers of 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


handle more than 90% of the 
Nation’s entire industrial and 
utilities projects for new plants, 
expansion, and modernization. 


SELL the MEN who WRITE the SPECIFICATIONS 


The Consulting Engineer’s 
Professional Magazine 


' 


4 


~ Consulting engi 


Write for details of Coverage, Advertising 
Rates, and Complete Publication Information 


\ 


1 


Neel 


Published by Industry and Power Publications, 420 Main St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles 


1929 Was a Bum Year 


Recently the stock market averages zoomed through 
the hitherto unassailable 1929 tops and we got to wonder- 
ing about other quarter-century comparisons. In_retro- 
spect was 1929 a boom year or a bum year? 

1929 
Population (millions) 122 
Gross national product (billions) 104 
National income (billions) 88 
Retail sales (billions ) 48 
Savings (billions ) + 
Housing starts (millions) Bh 
Steel capacity (million tons) 71 


Employment (millions) 48 


We have come a long way, even allowing for the 


TRENDS 


efiect of inflation on price levels, and the most satisfactory 
phase is hard to measure statistically. It is this, and no 
one can argue that it isn’t true: The greater prosperity 
and the higher standard of living apply to more people 
and a higher percentage of the people than ever before 
in this or any other country. 


American salesmanship can take a bow, for it was the 
competitive drive to produce and sell more and_ better 
products which generated the upward driving force end 
results of which are greater employment, higher dispos- 
able income, larger retail sales, more modern homes, and 


the like. 


‘The key to future economic trends is distribution rather 
than production—and the outlook on what the public is 
likely to buy in 1955 is strongly on the favorable side. 


G-E's NEW PRICING POLICY 


There is fairly general agreement that high list prices 
(and at least a high paper gross margin of profit) 
spawned the discount house operations. 


What effect will the new General Electric policy have 
on the discounters? ‘The company has abandoned its 
practice of suggesting store prices for large household 
appliances. Now the individual distributor, guided by 
circumstances in his own trading area, will recommend 
list prices on these products. 


G-E’s policy declaration is an answer to those who 
pooh-poohed the prediction that discount houses were 
producing a retail revolution. Roy W. Johnson, execu- 
tive vice-president, was brutually frank when he said, 
“Those major appliances which have been subject to 
wide price variations will no longer be tagged with un- 
realistic list (store) prices.” 


* 


Under the new plan, the distributor can control local 
situations by cutting the list price at will, thereby re- 
moving the discounter’s chief talking point—a high list 
price. But what will happen.to other retailers who get 
tangled up in the battle? There will be some bloodied 
heads. 


The products falling into the  no-factory-list-price 
category have these common characteristics: ‘They are 
either sold, in the main, subject to trade-in allowances or 
they require installation services where costs are not 
uniform. The company will continue to fix prices on 
toasters, fans, irons and other small appliances. 


Watch this General Electric experiment. It may turn 
out to be the most significant marketing trend of the year. 
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CAR SALESMEN GO UNION 


Don’t look now—but maybe that big guy sneaking up 
behind you is Dave Beck, head of the Teamsters Union. 


He is beginning to go places in his drive to unionize 
more of the nation’s salesmen, and he won a significant 
victory last month in Detroit when Local 376, seeking 
to organize Detroit auto salesmen and distributors, won 
bargaining rights by a narrow margin (12 to 9) at the 
Buick Division retail sales store at 6164 Cass. This was 
the local’s first victory as the result of an NLRB election. 


What can you do about it? Probably only this, but 
don’t underestimate its importance: See to it that your 
salesmen don’t have any justifiable grievances—grievances 
which they feel can only be righted by mass action and 
the help of an outside force. 


We don’t believe that conditions have changed much 
from the period several years ago when we studied union- 
ization of salesmen in various fields and reached the 
conclusion that in nearly every case employers had “asked 
for it’ by indulging in employment practices which were 
seemingly unfair. A happy sales force doesn’t go union. 
A salesman is highly individualistic and he’s about the 
last guy to become enamored of union “benefits,” but 
even he can run out of patience. 


AIR CONDITIONING: 
WHAT'S WRONG? 
George S. Jones, Jr.. Managing Director, Air Con- 


ditioning and Refrigeration Institute, agrees in part with 
Nov. 10 comments on this page about the industry’s high 
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CORPORATE PROFITS 


200 LARGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
IN THE U. S. 


( MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
PER QUARTER ) 


1.925 BEFORE 
—— TAXES 


a 


*S1'52 1953 1 2 
1954 


SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, MW. Y. = 


While manufacturers’ sales and production over-all 
were down fractionally from last year, the renewal of 
the excess profits tax has raised the net profit after 
taxes to a four-year high, has encouraged more new in- 
corporations than in any year since 1946. 


NEW BUSINESS 
INCORPORATIONS 


1.1 IN THE U.S. 


THOUSANDS 
10 PER MONTH 


SSI 


AVERAGE JAN SEPT 


1946 ‘7 ‘8 ‘950 ‘1 ‘2 1953 1954 


SOURCE: DUN & BRADSTREET 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, N.Y. 


inventory and disappointing 1954 sales. 


“Your inventory figure of approximately 700,000 units 
is confirmed by the information that we have. . . but I 
question your estimated sales (630,000 units) for 1954. 
. .. Our sales should be over 900,000 and possibly as high 
as 1 million. 


“Lack of information was not the chief reason for 
overproduction. What happened was not so much over- 
production as underselling. Distribution and __ sales 
facilities were not built up to the extent that production 
facilities were increased. We seem to be making the 
mistake that has been made so often in the historv of 
consumer goods... . \s soon as our industry learns that 
products are sold and not bought, it will become a 
profitable business.” 


"“RIGHT-HAND PAGE, 
WELL FORWARD" 


In any publication office the great majority of adver- 
tising insertion orders specify something like this: “Right- 
hand position, well forward, urgently requested.’’ Some- 
times it isn’t just a request but a demand. 


Are advertisers justified in making such a_ request? 
Does the right-hand page insure greater success than a 
left-hand page—and is “well forward’ any better than 
a random position, even if in the back half of the book? 


Recently the Advertising Research Foundation released 
the sixth of its continuing studies of business papers. This 
one measured the readership of the Apr. 5 issue of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Aviation Week. It was a 100-page issue, 
including covers, and the readership report is based on 
323 interviews made from Apr. 26 through May 13. 


Ninety-eight percent of the qualified readers remem- 
bered having seen one or more of the full-page ads. 


The breakdown shows the reading of advertisements 
page by page and the average full-page was noticed by 
33% of the respondents Ads on right-hand pages 
had an average score of 35, ads on left-hand pages 30... . 
Ads on the right-hand page in the front half of the book 
had an average rating of 36, left-hand pages 
the second half of the book, right-hand pages averaged 
35; left-hand pages, 32. 

The score for right-hand pages was raised considerably 
by the fact that the two highest-rated ads ( Pastushin 
fuel tanks 72% and Douglas military planes 71%) both 
happened to be on right-hand pages. Eliminating those 
and concentrating only on more normal ratings, the 
right-hand pages would have a score of 31, as against 30 
for the left-hand pages. 


What does it mean to the advertiser? It would seem 
to mean that advertisers are well-off if they leave the 
positioning to the best judgment of the make-up editors. 


Readers of business magazines are searching for ideas 
and if the idea is interestingly presented they will find it, 
whether it’s in the first part of the book, or the second 
part; whether it’s on a right-hand or a left-hand page. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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1,310,000 


IOWA PEOPLE 


read LHE 
DES MOINES SUNDAY 
REGISTER 


(more than 500,000 copies) 
Your Best-Market People, Too! 


82% of all lowa's upper and upper middle 
income people—68.4% of all lowa people! 


...as reported by the Advertising Research Foundation in its first 
statewide audience study of 14 Sunday newspapers circulating 


in Iowa. 


THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 


.. an "A" Schedule Newspaper in an “A-1" Market 
GARDNER COWLES, President 


Represented By: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott — New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley — Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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THE CHALLENGER: Louis E. Wolfson would put Montgomery Ward’s idle capital to 
work — for the stockholders; build new management team; rejuvenate merchandising 
and promotion programs; and help executives to grow financially with the company. 


How Wolfson Rates Managers 
In His $217 Million Empire 


The centroversial man who is challenging Sewell Avery 
for control of Montgomery Ward must shop around for— 
or promote from the ranks—a wealth of executive talent 
to guide the destinies of his enterprises. Here he tells how 
he pays and develops managers, what he expects of them. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Men of finance and controlling- 
investments sometimes have said un- 
kind things about mere ‘“managers.”’ 
Louis Elwood Wolfson, for instance, 
has charged various officers and direc- 
tors with “‘using the investors’ money 
to promote their own prestige, posi- 
tions, power and way of life.” In 
effect, he claims, such managers 
feather their own nests by plucking 
stockholders, their greed being match- 
ed only by their managerial in- 
eptitude. From files on thousands of 
publicly - owned corporations Lou 
Wolfson can pull examples of various 
outfits the stockholders of which have 
gone for decades without dividends, 
but the managers of which still man- 
age to pay for Cadillacs and country 
club memberships. 
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What Wolfson Aas thought about 
managers did not matter. Until recent 
months few outside of Florida, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and perhaps New York 
had heard of him. Until 1948 this 
42-year-old St. Louis-born Miamian 
was a rather small-time tyro tycoon. 
Though he was already active in a 
dozen operations, from plumbing sup- 
plies to a chain of movie theaters, he 
was regarded largely as an oppor- 
tunistic ‘“junkman.”’ 

But gradually, as he moved into 
control of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., the engineering, construction 
and miarine-salvage business which 
stretches from New England to New 
Zealand; Washington’s Capital 
Transit Co.; New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., and some 27 other com- 


panies, the words of dark, husky Lou 
Wolfson added the weight of $217 
million assets to reinforce them. 

Today, he has gone into his first 
proxy battle, against 81-year-old 
Sewell Avery for control of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 

Tomorrow, if he wins, he will 
emerge as master of managers. What- 
ever his motives and methods (and 
much is being said pro and con) 
many a manager will hold, or move 
into, “‘prestige positions” on his abil- 
ity to do things the Wolfson way. 

Yet those who think that Wolfson 
lives only to cramp management’s 
style may find themselves mistaken. 
He emphasizes that he wants to give 
the men who manage “his” companies 
responsibilities and rewards. ... But 
on these conditions: 

1. Stockholders must be repaid in 
dividends before the managerial boys 
get inte the gravy. 

2. Managers must earn their re- 
wards in corporate progress and 
profits. 

3. ‘The rank and file of employes 
must be adequately paid and stimu- 
lated for work well done. 

Wolfson believes that the corpora- 
tion will go forward faster if stock- 
holders take a more active interest in 
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PRESIDENTS of prospering medium- 
size or larger companies are worth 
$100,000; vice-presidents $50,000 — 
plus stock options. 


management, and a// managers and 
all-possible employes become stock- 
holders. 

In two decades ex-football player 
Wolfson has advanced from end to 
quarterback. But he’s sure the line- 
men do as much to earn the victory as 
those who call the plays behind them. 
And the stockholders count for more 
than just old grads who pay to keep 
Alma Mater on the field. 

The “forgotten men” 
women ) 
contends, are the 6.5 million indi- 
viduals who own shares in some 5,009 
corporations listed on the nation’s 
securities exchanges. The strength of 
tomorrow’s economy must rest fargely 
on the faith, and dollars, of many 
more of them. Some day he hopes 
people will say: “Wolfson did more 
than any other man to breed 20 mil- 
lion American stockholders.” He is 
proud that each of “his” big publicly- 
owned corporations — Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott, New York Ship and 
Capital Transit—has more owners 
today than when he won control. 

His greatest gripe is that officers 
and directors who own “little or no 
stock in the companies for which they 
work, vote themselves large 
salaries and bonuses’ and “‘set up 
enormous pension benefits that con- 
tinue to be paid to surviving relatives 
even after their deaths.”’ 

Before New York Financial 
Writers Association, last March, he 
pointed out that in one of “his” com- 
panies the directors had decreed that 
“any officer who has been employed 
there for two years should invest in 
the corporation’s stock an amount 
equal to his annual salary.” He is in- 
troducing this plan in other com- 
panies. If mecessary the company 
would help the men finance these 


(and 
of our economy, Wolfson 
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STOCKHOLDERS must get dividends 
before the managerial boys profit. 
Managers deserve bigger rewards only 
when they earn them. 


purchases—renewing the loan an- 
nually until the stock is paid for. In- 
deed, Wolfson told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, he personally would endorse 
their notes. 

Such purchases are not being made 
under cut-rate “stock options.”” Wolf- 
son deplores this practice as dis- 
criminatory to other shareholders. 
(Privately, he has criticized Robert 
R. Young for offering New York 
Central executives stock at bargain 
rates. ) 

Special betes noires, who should be 
chastised, are prospering managers of 


PROSPERING MANAGERS of profit- 
less companies should be chastised. 
Too many of them pluck the stock- 
holders to feather their own nests. 


profitless companies. He cites one out- 
fit that in five years paid four officers 
$112,000 each annually in salary and 
other “compensation.”’ In this period 
the four together got between 31% 
and 47% of the company’s entire net 
income. ... Then there’s the example 
of a corporation that had paid no 
cash dividends throughout its 18 
years. This one (net worth less than 
$3 million) showed an average an- 
nual Joss of $144,000, or a total loss 
of $720,000, in five recent years. 

In one of these years the outfit 

{continued on page 104) 


THE CHALLENGED: “We will use every legitimate means to resist and defeat 
the raiding parties being organized to grab the large liquid assets of this com- 
pany.”—Sewell Avery, chairman, Montgomery-Ward. 


TH EY’RE IN THE NEWS BY HARRY WOODWARD 


and sometimes a sail instead of a sale 


. 


\ALYTICAL CONTROL UNIT 


GUY GILLETTE 


‘T. V. Learson is a quiet man who knows what makes the wheels go round— 
especially sales-wise. Knowing what makes International Business Machines 
Corporation’s sales wheels turn has just earned him its vice-presidency, in charge 
of sales. Almost 20 years ago Learson, a Havard graduate, joined IBM. Like 
so mény recruits, kefore and after him, he first went through the company’s 
intensive sales training course. His initial sales post was in Boston; within two 
years he had been advanced to senior.sales representative. From then on he climbed 
the ladder to his present post via the sales rungs. He was special representative in 
Washington, D. C. (where IBM machines do everything business machines can 
do), manager of the Retail and Wholesale Departments in New York, midwestern 
sales manager. Under his direction, as it sales manager, the Electric Accounting 
Machine Division’s sales rose to an unprecedented peak. In ’53 he was made 
general sales manager for IBM At home, in Bronxville, N. Y., he manages 
to hold his own though surrounded by women—his wife and four daughters. 
‘They come in handy as crew, he says, when he races his Luders 16 sailboat. 
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Radio Time on His Hands: 
But Not forLong ... 


It's refreshing to find a guy who proudly calls himself 
a “radio man,” who believes firmly in radio’s future—not 
its past. And the newly organized Quality Radio Group 
thinks so, too. They’ve just hired the man. He’s William 
B. Ryan, who'll be Quality’s executive v-p, which makes 
him the operating staff executive. QRG has been in the 
process of development for two years. What it does is 
briefly summed up by Ryan himself. “National advertisers 
will now be able to purchase prime coverage in the 
nation’s major markets on a single program, single rate 
basis.” ‘The Group includes in its membership 25 major 
radio stations, such directors as Chris Witting of West- 
inghouse Broadcasting; Ralph Evans, WHO; John De 
Witt, Jr.. WSM. Ryan, who has been president of 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau, will soon open offices in 
New York. A man with 20 years in network sales, 
station management and radio sales promotion, he knows 
the medium. What’s more important, he knows how to 
sell it. And he’s enthusiastic. about Quality Radio Group. 
“, , it presents another opportunity to promote the 


nation’s greatest low-cost sales medium,” he says. 


Born with a Silver Spoon, 


He Sold It! 


The new executive v-p of Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y., was born with the proverbial silver spoon 
in his mouth: His name is Pierrepont ‘I. Noyes and 
his grandfather founded the company. (His father 
is still honorary president.) But the youngest Noyes 
wasn't just the usual end-product of an illustrious 
name. He worked—because he wanted to learn— 
in various factory departments and ofhces during 
all of his vacation periods, while his friends were 
off at plush camps. Following graduation from Col- 
gate University he entered the company’s sales 
training school. Later the same year he moved to 
his first sales territory in the Community Division. 
His enthusiasm and sales ability earned him pro- 
gressively more important territories. By 1941 he 
had worked up to assistant to the general manager. 
Then came the war. When it was over he went 
back to the Sales Department as. assistant sales 
manager of Community. In 1951 he was appointed 
assistant general manager. His new job has just 
been created. It encompasses the general manage- 
ment of all company operations in the U. S. and 
abroad. Noyes has had to work twice as hard to get 
where he is because he’s who he is. 
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MAGNETIC RECORDERS keep 
19,000 Nutrilite salesmen up to 
date on product development, 
sales techniques, policy. 
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RADIO COMMUNICATION 
gives an industrial executive 
complete contro! over salesmen 
traveling in field. 


Communications 


Mechanization 


Sales success often depends on a company's ability to communicate 
vital marketing information quickly, precisely. Now management 
discovers new ways to talk, new ways to interpret what is said. 


In his sales headquarters, Louis- 
ville, Ky., David P. Reynolds, vice- 
president in charge of sales, Reynolds 
Metals Co., stood before a head-high 
panel of buttons, switches, lights. A 
little cautiously, he pushed one of the 
buttons and the machine clicked to 
life. David Reynolds was sending out 
the first message on a private wire 
system linking telegraphically 48 of 
the company’s major plants and sales 
offices from coast to coast. 

This was mechanization. 

At about the same time in another 
part of the country, a sales engineer 
for Baldwin Belting, Inc., pulled 
from his coat pocket a smail black 
radio receiver and put it to his ear. 
He listened for his code number. He 
heard the words, ““T'wo-twenty-one, 
two-twenty-one.” He pocketed the 
receiver, headed for the nearest tele- 
phone and called his New York City 
office—20 miles away. A customer in 
Jersey City, said the voice at the 
office end of the wire, wanted to talk 
over V-belt specifications. Could two- 


jt 
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twenty-one make Jersey City by 
noon? 

In San Diego, Cal., at Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., a man 
moved slowly up and down ware- 
house aisles. As he walked, he spoke 
softly into a chest microphone. About 
150 feet of cable led from the micro- 
phone to a tape recorder. This man 
was talking inventory. His words 
would later be converted to figures 
and transferred to punched cards, an- 
alyzed and interpreted, and placed on 
an executive desk. 

In October, the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association of America staged 
a three-day conference in New York 
City to study the “tremendous im- 
pact” of mechanical methods on the 
commercial world, and the practical 
possibilities of the ‘vanishing office.” 

In February, the American Man- 
agement Association brought together 
2,000 management men to talk about 
newest concepts in office procedure, 
and lobby conversations were shot full 
of strange-sounding talk: self-perpetu- 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS of 
an unusual nature enable a 
clothing manufacturer to get 
orders into the mail rapidly. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV helps 
Esso introduce a new product to 
2,000 dealers in 14 cities — from 
Boston to New Orleans. 


of the Modern Sales Department 


ating data; integration of data proc- 
essing through common language ma- 
chines; five-channel punched tape; 
business machines that “read” and 
“talk” to one another; order process- 
ing without the intervention of human 
hands. 

Executives were beginning to think 
in terms of mechanization. And the 
benefits. But in discussing the subject, 
there is a tendency to think only of 
fantastic electronic things, beyond the 
comprehension of most of us. This is 
not altogether fitting. Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., for example, has completely 
mechanized its sales training program 
through the use of dictating machines. 

It is unfortunately true that mid- 
dle management spends most of its 
time and its talent manipulating data, 
processing it, handing it up to top 
management for decision-making. But 
we are discovering new ways to com- 
municate business information. 

One company has simply changed 
the format of its original sales orders. 
Now, all data necessary for later sales 
analysis and forecasting are recorded 
by the salesman himself at the time 
of sale. Other organizations, like 
Reynolds, have established electronic 
“nerve centers” to collect marketing 
data and feed it out to receiving sta- 
tions within the company. Still other 


SPECIAL CIRCUITS put com- 
munications intelligence into 
Schaefer Brewing’s sales order 
control procedure. 


companies are finding valuable and 
imaginative applications for tape re- 
corders, closed-circuit television, auto- 
matic typewriting equipment, films 
and visuals, intercom devices, special 
radio and telegraphic circuits, dictat- 
ing machines. 


and why large and small sales or- 
ganizations are meeting and solving 
the problems of collecting, reporting 
and using marketing information. 
You will see how consumer and in- 
dustrial sales organizations are suc- 
cessfully streamlining communica- 


This is the first of two service features describing intelligent 
use of newest mechanical methods in marketing. Part Il, 
“Mechanized Data Processing," will be published Jan. 1. 


BY PHILIP PATTERSON 


Several large corporations have re- 
cently purchased, or are renting, giant 
electronic computers which, properly 
‘“»rogrammed,” are capable of short- 
cutting all kinds of repetitive business 
routine -— sales forecasting, cost con- 
trol, payroll accounting, etc. Smaller, 
less expensive computing-printing 
“brains” are now on the market. 
Some are only slightly larger than a 
standard typewriter, can be placed on 
top of a desk. 

Our purpose in presenting the case 
histories that follow is to show how 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT, 
imaginatively applied, helped 
Chas. Pfizer and Co. expand its 
sales force 5,000 percent. 


tions. These companies are identified 
by a common denominator: in analyz- 
ing sales-communication functions, 
managements have asked themselves 
these questions .. . 


What are we doing? 
Is it necessary that we do it? 
What should we do? 


How can we do it better ? 


(Continued on next page) 


PUNCHED TAPE, reduced to 
“common language” codes, inte- 
grates U.S. Steel’s sales com- 
munications, data processing. 


Communications 


Sales organizations wired for short- 
wave radio communications are no 
longer the butt of satirical comment 
by Dick Tracy enthusiasts, for this 
medium is now applied in these ways: 

— Instantaneous communications 
between main office and branch offices 
to speed customer service, deliveries, 
etc. 

—Radio-equipped salesmen’s cars 
for office-to-car communication—per- 
haps to relay a call from an important 
account to a salesman. 

—Two-way radio to handle a sales- 
man’s dictation; he steps into his 
office in late afternoon and his corre- 
spondence is ready for signature. 


Micro-Decisions 


As to the future, one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in the nation 
is already studying the use of micro- 
waves to tie together the many plants 
and branch offices of its widespread 
industrial empire. Initially, weekly 
reports on the status of the company 
—sales, inventories, production rec- 
ords, etc.—will be microwaved from 
plants and branch offices to a central 
headquarters where top management 
will then have before it complete, up- 
to-date statistics on which intelligent 
decisions can be based. 

Radio communication, like most 
mechanized procedures discussed on 
these pages, is not a luxury enjoyed 
only by our largest corporations. Take 
a look at Baldwin Belting, Inc., for 
example. This New York City-based 
firm employs only three sales engi- 


neers, and its annual sales volume is 
approximately $400,000. The com- 
pany sells belting, hose and related 
rubber products to large industrial 
users, most of whom are in a 100- to 
150-mile radius of New York City. 
Since these products are largely main- 
tenance items, and since customers 
frequently call on the company for 
recommendations and technical ad- 
vice, it is important that salesmen be 
easily located—at all times. This is 
accomplished by a simple radio-paging 
system. 

The three sales representatives and 
Preston deG. Baldwin, company 
president, carry pocket radio receiv- 
ers. When one of the men is wanted, 
his office telephones Aircall Inc., 
Manhattan, a company marketing 
radio-paging equipment and service. 
The Baldwin office instructs Aircall 
to broadcast the salesman’s assigned 
code number. The number is then 
sent out over the air from a trans- 
mitter located atop Manhattan’s 
Hotel Pierre; the number is repeated 
every 90 seconds. 


Walkie-Talkie 


In the field, Baldwin’s salesmen 
make it a point to listen to their 
pocket receivers every half hour or 
so, or whenever it is convenient. Each 
salesman knows his particular code 
number, of course, and when he hears 
it he knows there are messages or 
instructions awaiting him at the 
Baldwin office. He telephones in. 
Once in telephone contact with the 


salesman, the office notifies Aircall 
that the salesman’s code number is 
to be cut off the air. 

Pocket receivers of this type appear 
to be midget second cousins of the 
World War II-famed walkie-talkie 
family, and they have a listening range 
of about 30 miles from a centrally 
located transmitter. However, one of 
Baldwin's sales engineers has an addi- 
tional mounted in his car; 
this unit has a greater range and per- 
mits him to keep both hands on the 
wheel while listening. 

Mr. Baldwin points out that use 
of the radio-paging system is “‘ex- 
tremely interesting to customers. 
Customers,” he says, “often ask our 
men to pick up their receivers to see 
if they’re being paged. And customers 
watching a radio-paging demonstra- 
tion in their offices seem to be im- 
pressed with the communications ef- 
fort we are making to provide good 
service.” Another benefit: The system 
actually gives salesmen more time to 
spend with customers since salesmen 
telephone the office only when they 
are wanted. This, of course, cuts tele- 
phone costs by eliminating unneces- 
sary calls. 


receiver 


Point-to-Point 


Further proof that smaller organ- 
izations can easily benefit from 
mechanization comes from M. W. 
Miller, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, Swan Rubber Co., Bucyrus, O., 
makers of garden hose and molded 
rubber products. He and his associates 
make use of point-to-point radio, a 
system which permits instantaneous 
communications between the main 
office at Bucyrus and the branch fac- 
tory in Carey, 30 miles away. 

“Before we installed this system in 
December, 1952,” Miller states, “we 
had to depend on telephone communi- 
cation. We'd receive customer in- 
quiries in Bucyrus and would then 
have to call Carey—and then call the 
customer back. Now, a flick of the 
microphone switch and we get the 
information while the customer is still 
on the long-distance line. The service 
is instantaneous”’ In this case, a 
transmitter is located in Miller’s 


To speed relay of information, you can use radio for instantaneous 


contact and quick control of salesmen in the field. Two companies, 


Baldwin Belt and Swan Rubber, use airwaves to speed service. 


To contact salesman in field, 
office phones radio service, 
asks that salesman’s’ code 
number be put on air... 


Salesman’s assigned code 
number is then broadcast at 
90-second intervals. Transmit- 
ter is atop high building. 


Salesman, who listens to 
pocket receiver several times 
daily, hears code number, 
knows he must telephone office. 


Now salesman is in tele- 
phone contact with his office— 
30 miles away—and can take 
message or instructions. 


ae, dn 
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office. Miller says the set is used many 
times daily, to (1) answer customer 
inquiries regarding shipments, (2) 
discuss administrative matters with 
the branch manager, (3) obtain pay- 
roll information wherever necessary. 

Other users: 

A Chicago commercial art studio, 
Grant-Jacoby Studios, uses the pock- 
et-type radio units to contact sales 
representatives ‘“‘who do not stay put 
very long and wander from planned 
schedules.” The studio can reach 
salesmen whether they are inside 
buildings, automobiles, or on the side- 
walks. 

General Elevator Engineering Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has employed the 
miniature receivers for more than a 
year, to contact servicemen and out- 
side foremen who are working on 
elevator installations in the city. “It 
gives our customers much better serv- 
ice than would be possible in any 
other way,” remarks L. L. Schuler, 
vice-president. 

The Reardon Co. (paints), St. 
Louis, Mo., services distributors and 
dealers more efficiently since Area 
Sales Manager Jim Cody has 
equipped salesmen with tiny radio 
receivers. 


“Customers are 
impressed with 
our efforts 

to speed service." 


Sources and Credits 


For a complete listing of machines 
and systems discussed in the above 
case histories — and representative 
manufacturers—please turn to page 
64. Many of these suppliers coop- 
erated with SM editors in suggesting 
sales organizations that have cut costs 
and are increasing efficiency by 
mechanizing their sales procedures 
and functions. 
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Communications 


Dictation 


TO REPORT-TALK: Thomas G. 
Bradley, director of sales, Pfizer 
Laboratories Division, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., uses dictating ma- 
chine to talk reports, letters to 
sales force. Much field corre- 
spondence is never transcribed 
because every key man has one 
of the machines. 


TO REPORT FROM FIELD: 
Pfizer’s national field manager, 
Cortland Barwick, dictates re- 
port in hotel room. Plastic disc, 
which records up to one hour, 
will be airmailed to home office. 


TO TRAIN SALESMEN: During 
training courses, Pfizer sales- 
men dictate sales presentations, 
listen to playbacks, spot flaws. 
At end of course, salesman lis- 
tens to beginning recordings, 
compares progress. 


Pfizer had a new product. 
no trained sales force to 
handle it. Dictating ma- 
chines helped save the day. 


Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in 
conversation; but no sooner does he 
take a pen in his hand, than it be- 
comes a torpedo to him, and benumbs 
all his faculties. —Samuel Johnson 


Tom Birch, who lived in the latter 
half of the 18th century, could not 
communicate electronically. Had he 
been able, perhaps Poet Johnson’s 
opinion would have been more chari- 
table. For it is much easier to talk 
than to write, and since Thomas Alva 
Edison’s invention of the talking ma- 
chine, applications have multiplied at 
a prodigious clip. Even so, most busi 
nessmen continue to regard the mod- 
ern dictating machine as a mere letter- 
writing tool. Its uses are far less 
restricted, especially its sales appli- 
cations. 


Sales training: When Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Brooklyn pharmaceutical 
firm, brought out the antibiotic Ter- 
ramycin in 1950, the company sud- 
denly found itself in the highly com- 
petitive retailing business, selling 
directly to drug stores and whole- 
salers. A sales force was needed in 
a hurry, and there was the problem 
of finding and training candidates. 
The country was scoured for men 
with the right technical background 
and sales ability. Finally, 32 men 
were selected both to sell and recruit 
additional salesmen. Eighteen months 
later a force of 300 was at work. So 
successful was Pfizer in accomplish- 
ing the training job (sales force ex 
panded 5,000 in four years) that 
the company now uses the same pro- 
cedure in training new salesmen. 
Here’s how it works: 

Among other training activities, 
salesmen record practice sales pres- 
entations on discs, play them back to 
hear exactly how they might sound 
to “customers.” Others in the group 
listen, criticize each man’s perform- 
ance. Says Sales Manager George 
Guess: ‘“They learn from others’ 
errors just as they benefit from criti- 
cism of their own performance. It 
often happens that a salesman _ be- 
comes his own best critic—he spots 
flaws in his sales talk which others 
don’t notice.” 

Over a period of time, every sales- 
man has the opportunity to review his 


progress by listening to discs made 
during previous days. By comparing 
his performance at the end of a course 
with that at the beginning, he gets 
“a real feeling of progress and accom- 
plishment,” observes Guess. 


Sales meetings: Sales Manager 
Guess’ men are too busy to take much 
time for sales meetings. But when 
sales meetings are held, every word 
is recorded and duplicate copies of 
the discs are made and forwarded to 
every salesman. They listen to them 
on their own machines, Guess says, 
“and get as much value from the dis- 
cussions as if they had participated 
in the actual meeting.” Sometimes 
discs are edited and only the high- 
lights of meetings delivered to sales- 
men. 


Cutting steno costs: Practically all 
Pfizer’s key field sales personnel are 
equipped with dictating machines. 
They are used by district managers 
in the field for dictating reports, re- 
cording interviews with doctors, sug- 
gesting ideas. Most of this informa- 
tion is never transcribed; the discs 
are sent through the mail in ordinary 
business envelopes, and_ recipients 
simply play back what has been re- 
corded. For these managers, oper- 
ating out of hotel rooms much of the 
time, work is simplified. And because 
typed transcriptions are seldom made, 
the company has been able to save 
thousands of dollars in stenographic 
charges. 

Says Guess: “A district manager 
can ‘talk’ a full report of the day’s 
work late at night while lying on a 
comfortable hotel bed, slip the discs 
into an ordinary envelope and drop 
it down a mail chute. His work is 
studied in the home office the next 
day and a recorded reply is on its way 
to him immediately.” 


On the go: Thanks to the porta- 
bility dictating equipment manufac- 
turers now build into their machines, 


TO RECORD MEETINGS: 
Pfizer home office sales meet- 
ings are recorded on discs and 
duplicates are sent to regional, 
district managers. Discs are filed 
in same manner as _ letters. 


and the fact that most portable equip- 
ment works from battery, car, plane 
and train circuits, dictation is no 
longer confined to the desk-top. 


Fly boys: Most executives in the 
sales office of the New York Wire 
Cloth Co., New Canaan, Conn., take 
portable dictating equipment with 
them when they travel. “Part of the 
time,” says Richard J. Wall, adver- 
tising manager, “this traveling is done 
in our company-owned Lockheed 
Lone Star. By utilizing this method 
of handling communications, our 
executives can make a customer call, 
and while flying to the next city, dic- 
tate a letter to the customer, recap- 
ping the points covered during the 
visit and thanking the customer foi 
his courtesy in seeing our representa- 
tive.’ 

At the next point of call, the rec- 
ord is airmailed to the New Canaan 
Wall. Corre- 
spondence is then typed by the travel- 
ing executive’s secretary and mailed 
to the customer. [ach letter handled 
in this manner is noted, “Transcribed 
aboard the Duraliner,” followed by 
the date. Wall states that the larg- 
est percentage of correspondence “‘air- 
scribed” is done by the vice-president 
in charge of sales, Stuart M. Jones. 

Because some recording discs are 
playable on any standard LP phono- 
graph (33-1/3 rpm), Memorial 
Gardens, Kansas City, Mo., a com- 
pany selling cemetery real estate, con- 
ducts sales conferences and meetings 
in an unusual way. The firm’s entire 
communications setup is conducted 
through transcribed recordings. Sales 
presentation ideas, pats on the back, 
administrative and credit information 
leave the home office via discs mailed 
to branch sales personnel. 


ofhice, according to 


Omnipresence: Each branch office 
(the company sells through the west- 
ern half of the U.S.) has a 33-1/3 
rpm phonograph, with six- to eight- 
inch speakers. Thus, branch organi- 
zations may have daily or weekly sales 
meetings with members of the home 
office staff present in all places at one 
time. 


Better control: Like many sales 
managers, George A. Gade, vice- 
president for sales, Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., was fo 
years contounded and plagued with 
the job of reading salesmen’s reports, 
written in longhand. That problem 
has been taken care of, says Gade. 
‘‘Now, when a salesman goes on the 
road, he is given a dictating machine 
which he uses daily for reports on the 
calls he has made and letters to per- 
sonnel within the plant.’ The discs a 
salesman completes are mailed to 
Jenkintown for transcription. “One 
girl,”’ remarks Gade, “is employed to 
type reports and letters sent in by our 
30 salesmen. This new method of 
report-handling is far superior, main- 
ly because it relieves salesmen of a 
great deal of paperwork and allows 
them more time to call on customers.” 

Gade cites other benefits: (1) As 
many copies can be typed as are 
needed ; salesmen are spared the trou- 
ble of figuring out how many copies 
to have made. The typist has better 
control on these copies and can see 
that they reach the proper depart- 
ments; (2) Under the new method 
more and better reports come in be- 
cause salesmen can dictate them in 
less than half the time it takes to 
write them; (3) The salesman re 
ceives a copy of the report he has 
dictated, and since these reports are 
typed on standardized forms, his files 


OUCH! 


Readers Digest gave most mags, TVs 
a belly-ache, if not ulcers, in saying it 
will take ads at $31,000 a page. 

Down here in Cen. Florida we held 
no directors, sales or other meetings, 
hired nobody, fired nobody, ordered no 
new-fangled poll. 

We did do a little checking and dis- 
covered Readers Digest's 10 million 
readers are scattered all over the U. S. 

Only a handful of them live in our 
area. 

R. D., we figure, will just make it 
tougher on big mags. 

It certainly can't cover ‘4 million 
people in our section. Just another 
magazine duplication. 

Orlando Sentinel-Star 
MARTIN ANDERSEN—Editor, Owner, Ad-W 
& Galley Boy 
Orlando, Florida 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


GIVE FREE 


to the ladies—flown from 
Hawaii for a few cents each! to 


¢ Introduce New Products 
¢ Introduce New Models 
¢ Increase BUYING Traffic 


and you'll get 


MORE SALES! 


Write today for new price list and 


brochure of many HAWAIIAN 
FLOWER GIFTS for promotions. 


Dept. SM 124 
H. C. Krueger-Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. P!., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Mr. Sales Manager: 


Does top management 
“pressure” you 


to get more sales? 
j Then why not ask the “‘boss” 


to go along with a new idea 


one that 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 
Out of Increased Sales 
Our I. S. L* reeently announced “SELECT 
YOUR OWN TRIP” Travel Incentives Plan 
. which includes a choice of 70 vacation 
pont - gives suggestions for staging 
the next sales contest. 
Write for folder “PLANNING THE SALES 
CONTEST", giving approximate number of 
Salesmen and Dealers. 


International Sales Incentives, Inc.* 

1654 Hanna Building Dept. SM 

CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
TOwer 1-0393 


Communications 


Dictation 


and the office files are neater, more 
efficient. 


Sell by phone? At least one air- 
line, Trans World Airlines, has dis- 
covered the usefulness of dictating 
machines in personnel training. Air- 
lines are faced with a peculiar selling 
problem, inasmuch as practically all 
customer contact is done over the tele- 
phone. Often, the slightest unin- 
tended inflection in voice can chase 
potential customers away. To take 
some of the coldness out of telephone 
selling, ‘TWA has for many years 
retained a telephone sales training 
supervisor to listen to representative's 
conversations and later discuss weak 
points. 

TWA has improved the listen-and- 
discuss technique. The company has 
installed in the New York operation 
a dictating machine, wired so that the 
supervisor can now listen in on tele- 
phone conversations and record a 
two-ended conversation at the same 
time. 

These recordings are used later in 
private sessions with salesmen, and 
playbacks leave no doubt as to what 
was said and how it was said. 

“The results are immediate and 
amazing,’ says Frank Brennan, 
TWA New York reservations man- 
ager. ‘““After we play back a record- 
ing of a conversation, and discuss it 
with the representative, we notice 
new alertness and a more determined 
effort on the part of the salesperson 
to project himself over the telephone 
to the person on the other end. What 
we have done, in effect, is to hold 
the person’s voice up to a mirror to 
let him see what happens when he 
talks.” 


HIGH IN SKY: Vice-president 
in charge of sales, Stu Jones, 
New York Wire Cloth Co., dic- 
tates letters in company owned 
plane. He’s inside... 


‘TWA, by the way, has formulated 
a five-point guide for telephone sell- 
ing. By use of recordings, the train- 
ing supervisor can determine whether 
the representative effectually executes 
the following good practices—and the 
customer reactions: (1) open the 
conversation; (2) control the conver- 
sation; (3) make the sale; (4) close 
the conversation; (5) summarize 
flight data. 

Success of the program in New 
York City has prompted TWA to 
make similar set-ups in Chicago and 
four Midwestern terminals. In New 
York, Brennan’s staff now handles 
about 30 per cent more calls than it 
did before training. 


Sources and Credits 


For a complete listing of machines 
and systems discussed in the above 
case histories — and _ representative 
manufacturers—please turn to page 
64+. Many of these suppliers coop- 
erated with SM editors in suggesting 
sales organizations that have cut costs 
and are increasing efficiency by 
mechanizing their sales procedures 
and functions. 


-.- TALKING AND FLYING: 
When plane lands, Jones will 
discs to home office 
where they’re transcribed and 
sent to customers, with nota- 
tion, “Transcribed Aboard the 


airmail 


Duraliner.” 


tome Power 
You Can We-a-3-u-re... 


NOW! The American is the 
FIRST and ONLY Chicago 
newspaper to have its 


home-delivered circulatio 
audited by the A.B.C. 


When you buy a pound of butter, yard of cloth, or a gallon of gasoline, 


you know what you're getting because of accepted standards of meas- 
urements. 


Newspaper advertising should be bought and sold on the basis of cer- 
tain standards, too. Home delivered circulation is one of them. 


Until now a verified count and description of home-delivered circula- 
tions, made by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, has never been avail- 
able for any Chicago newspaper. 


Now, as the result of their exacting audit, the American can show ad- 
vertisers how much home-delivered circulation we have, where it goes, 
and many other facts that are needed to make sound advertising in- 
vestments. 


Why so much emphasis on home-delivered circulation? Because it’s 
proof of home readership. Home-delivered circulation is steady, con- 
sistent and loyal. It proves that people want the American every eve- 
ning ... want it delivered right to their homes. And we all know 


that most of our buying decisions for the following day are made at 
home at night. 


The Chicago American has over 205,000 copies home-delivered each 
evening in Chicago and suburbs .. and has a total circulation of 
over 520,000 daily. (A.B.C. Publisher's Statement, for 6 months end- 
ing September 30, 1954.) 


The American not only has by far the largest home-delivered circu- 
lation in the evening field in Chicago and suburbs, but we estimate it 


has the second largest home-delive red circulation of all four metro- 
politan newspapers in this area, too. 


When you want to sell people, sell them at home first. So doesn’t it 
make sense to advertise your merchandise in the Chicago American? 


five? fawreic CaN} “Hid ° '> 
“~~. 


asl 8 Fg 
Largest evening circulation in Chicago and Suburbs...and by far the largest evening home-delivered circulation, too 
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Voice inventory system replaces pen- 
cil-pad operation at Convair, gets or- 
ganized records to management in 
jig time, halves recording costs. 


The man in the picture above is 
keeping inventory records up-to-date, 
and doing so by means of a portable 
recording machine. More than $12 
million in aircraft parts is checked in 
this manner—36 times a year—as 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Co., 
San Diego. 

As he moves along warehouse aisles, 
checker looks for tally marks on tags 
attached to stock. He reads tally 
numbers into chest microphone, and 
recording belt on the machine records 
what is said. 

Removed from machine, the belt 
goes to key punch room where a team 
of girls transcribes the information 
onto punched cards. The stack of 
cards is then summarized and inter- 
preted, and matched against existing 
control records. 

Initial use of the system: cut 60% 
from inventory-taking time, lopped 
40% from over-all costs. 

Thus, the versatile dictating-trans- 
cribing machine shows its stuff in an 
application far removed from the task 
it was originally designed for—get- 
ting out correspondence. And the 
pictures (right) illustrate, further, 
why the machines are beginning to 
play an important role in communi- 
cations outside the office. 
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Dictation 


Newest dictating equipment is 
designed for salesmen on the 
go. Whether recording medium 
is small plastic disk... 


. or magnetic belt, both oper- 
ate to advantage of sales force 
from suitcases, autos, 
rooms. Disk or belt can 


living 
hotel 
be 


. mailed to home or divisional 
office in ordinary business en- 
velope. Recordings often in- 
clude... 


results of customer inter- 
views captured immediately 
after contact. Portable machines 
can be hooked to auto ignition 
by means of converter. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


How are you going to tenderize 
today's tough buyers? 


Some buyers can, like beef, be tenderized by pounding. 


But with both beef and buyers you get better results 


by proper feeding...and the feed that tenderizes buy- 


ers is information that helps them understand values. 


In this buyers' market (and it's 
really a market of choosey, delib- 
erate buyers, seeking good values) 
some sales managers are going to 
stampede their salesmen into an at- 
titude of pugnacious pounding. 


They'll get some business that way, 
too. But high-pressure selling is 
high-cost selling. And business 
secured that way is wide open to 
competition, especially competition 
that sells by relating its product 
to prospects! interests and needs, 
rather than beating them over the 
head with arguments. 


"Ditch-Digginge" Advertising can 
help soften up your prospects 


Since the crux of low-cost selling 
in today's market is helping buyers 
understand the values of your prod- 
uct to them, the obvious starting 
point is to find out what they think 
about the product now. How sure 
are you just which features most 
appeal to most of your prospects, 
and to what extent this changes by 
types of people within different mar 
kets? 


THE 


Isn't it possible that the changing 
scene has brought about viewpoints 
with which you are not completely 
familiar? 


Isn't it possible that vast groups 
of your prospects harbor prejudices 
about your product which, if you 
knew what they were, would define 
the obstacles that are blocking 
sales and dictate greatly improved 
sales and advertising approaches? 


These are the things that mist be 
known before you can determine what 
to say and how to say it — before 
you can know what the best forms 
for feeding this tenderizing infor- 
mation might de (whether booklets, 
magazines, direct mail, radio, 
sales presentations, counter dis- 
plays, or what). 


This agency is equipped to work with 
any Sales Manager who wants to do 4a 
hard-selling job with dispatch and 
economy. We can get going fast — 
and with the least possible drain 
on your time. If you'd like todis- 
cuss how Ditch-Digging Advertising 
works to boost sales for any prod- 
uct that's worth its price, just 
let us know where and when. 


SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y.* LExington 2-3135 


“*DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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Communications 


Magnetic 


Tape 


Since tape recorders were intro- 
duced six years ago, sales have in- 
creased 1,000%. If you are wonder- 
ng how sales organizations can use 
these devices, take a look at Mytinger 
& Casselberry, Inc., distributors, who 
employ tape recordings to keep 19,000 
salesmen up to date on product de- 
velopment, sales techniques, company 
policy and countless other facets of 
distribution. 

This Long Beach, Cal., firm and 
its independent distributors sell Nu- 
trilite, a vitamin-mineral food supple- 
ment. Lee S. Mytinger and Dr. 
William S. Casselberry, co-founders 
of the firm, began operating in 1945, 
and now the business is grossing ove1 
$10 billion annually. The partners 
ittribute this rapid growth to two 
factors—a geod product and a highly 
effective marketing plan which has 
enabled hundreds of men and women 
to go into direct selling successfully, 
many of them without previous sales 
experience. 

The establishment and maintenance 
of good communications are the ma- 
jor problems in an organization of 
this type. Because many of the dis- 
tributors are selling for the first time, 
it 1s imperative that they receive cur- 
rent information as frequently as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this, the part- 
ners turned to magnetic tape as a 
dramatic and effective means of com- 
munication which would carry their 
enthusiasm—their personal touch 
all the way through the organization. 


The applications: ‘Today tape re- 
cordings covering a wide range oft 
material go out from the firm’s new 
audio-visual studio to some 350 top 
agents throughout the nation-wide 
organization. These agents, in turn, 
channel the dara into the field. Ap- 
plications include: 

. 

|. Sales meeting tapes: recordings 
on the principles of selling, and on 
selling Nutrilite in particular. They 
are recorded and edited for use in 
local and regional sales meetings. A 


If you had to reach hundreds of 
untrained distributors — tast — 
with sales training materials, how 


would you do it? 


number of talks made by recognized 
sales authorities (with their permis 
sion) have been recorded, then edited 
to 15 or 20 minutes. 


2. General information tapes: 
discussions of specific problems. Tapes 
are dispatched by mail, making it 
possible to transmit vital information 
in greater detail, with more clarity 
than by letter, and at a much lower 
cost than by telephone. 


3. Idea exchange tapes: new ideas, 
recorded and sent 
group. 


from group to 
They enable salesmen from 
all parts of the country to capitalize 
on the experiences and ideas of those 
in another area. These tapes may be 
used over and over again. 


4. Sales training tapes: With the 
help of their group leaders, Nutrilite 
distributors record their sales pres- 
entations, then listen to the play- 
back. Weak spots thus become evi- 
dent, correctable. New distributors 
make fast progress, gain confidence 
once they have organized their pres- 
entations and are able to voice them 
well before tackling actual sales. 

At group meetings, one distributor 
acts as the prospect while anothe: 
makes a presentation. This is _re- 
corded and played back, a few sen- 
tences at a time. In this fashion it 
can be analyzed and criticized con- 
structively by the entire group. This 
procedure helps the distributor with 
his presentation, and it also helps 
those criticizing to recognize points. 


COMPANY AUDIO CENTER: Bob Mytinger, sales manager, Mytinger & Cassel- 
berry, Inc., takes his cue from control booth in the firm’s new sound recording 
center. In this manner Mytinger communicates with his 350 top distributors 
by magnetic tapes, discussing with them specific selling problems. 
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Tapes are available to individuals 
or groups for the cost of the tape 
only. Their use is popular with the 
distributors and duplicates are now 
made by the firm at the rate of 150 
to 200 monthly. ‘The firm’s audio- 
visual department has a complete in- 
stallation of recorders for making the 
master tapes and duplicates. In addi- 
tion, several tape recorders are avail- 
able for general use. 


Others alert: The Nutrilite case 
history is not unique. In fact, an al- 
most identical communications-train- 
ing program is under way in the sales 
department of ‘Tupperware Home 
Parties, Inc., Orlando, Fla. The 
company, now three years old, makes 
use of 40 tape recorders which are 
furnished to distributors merchandis- 
ing the company’s plastic housewares. 

Distributors use the machines to 
record all sales conferences and semi- 
nars at Tupperware headquarters, 
and the tapes are brought home to 
the various dealers and distributor 
salesmen, edited and played back at 
leisure. 

‘Tupperware distributors also use 
their recorders to make transcriptions 
of their own sales rallies in the field. 
These are played back so that major 
points of discussion may be written 
down and sent to the home office. 
In some cases the actual tapes are 
sent. Distributors sometimes use their 
recorders as public address systems at 
meetings, and some use them for 
stenographic work. 

Currently in production are a 
series of 20-minute slide films on 
various phases of the company’s opera- 
tions. The slides include scenes of the 
Nutrilite Products, Inc., plant, and 
the control & research laboratories in 
Buena Park, Calif.; the Nutrilite 
Products, Inc., alfalfa farms in 
Memet, Cal., and the Mytinger & 
Casselberry, Inc., offices in Long 
Beach. These slides are used with a 
tape-recorded commentary to instruct 
and inform the sales organization 
about manufacturing processes. Nu- 
trilite housewares products are sold 
through local representatives, usually 
housewives, who conduct “home 
parties” in their own localities. 


Sources and Credits 


For a complete listing of machines 
and systems discussed in the above 
case histories —- and representative 
manufacturers—please turn to page 
64. Many of these suppliers coop- 
erated with SM editors in suggesting 
sales organizations that have cut costs 
and are increasing efficiency by 
mechanizing their sales procedures 
and functions. 
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ON EVERY SALES TRIP 


| DICTATE RIGHT 
FROM 


DC TO AC CONVERTER 
DELIVERS 110 VOLTS AC 
RIGHT FROM YOUR 
AUTO BATTERY... 


Yes, with a Carter DC to AC Rotary Converter, you can actually 
operate your dictating machine or tape recorder right in your auto- 
mobile. A wonderful time saver and convenience that will help make 
your business trips more productive and your work easier, more 
efficient. Now you can promptly confirm your interviews, make sales 
reports, handle correspondence en route, with your wire or tape 


recorder beside you on the driver’s seat. 


Recordings are easily mailed back to the home office or elsewhere 
for transcribing. Your mail goes out while you go on. Recorder 
operates right from your 6 or 12 volt auto battery with a CARTER 
CONVERTER that supplies the required 110 v. AC. 


ASK YOUR RADIO PARTS DIS- 
TRIBUTOR about CARTER CON- 
VERTERS or Mail Coupon for illus- 
trated circular and full details. 


MAIL THIS NOW 
Carter Motor Co. 
2652 N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois 
Please send illustrated circular and full informa- 
tion on Carter Converters. 


(Carter 


MOTOR CO. 


2652 N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 


Name 


Address 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Rotary Power Supplies for Police 


Seeeeeeseeseesesseseaeneee > 


City State 


and Mobile Radio. SRCRSSSR SSS T REP E REESE ESHER SESE EER eee 
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Communications 


By mid-1954 it had become pretty 
obvious that closed circuit television 
had already reached its adolescence. 
It had grown fast as a business com- 
munications medium. In only. six 
months sales organizations had spent 
more than $2 million to bring private 
business meetings to a captive, un- 
usually sober aul! 
million. 


“nce of about one 


Oneé of the laryesi producers of 
TV business conierences estimated 
that by 1956 American businessmen 
would be spending more than $1 
million monthly to reach private audi- 
ences via video. 

The question was, how much 
money were companies saving by 
using closed circuit TV to tell their 
people about company advertising and 
promotional plans, new products, 
sales activities? 

The answer came sharply from 
Alfred R. Zipser Jr., writing in the 


Closed-Circuit TV 


By 1956, American businessmen will be spending about 


$1 million each month to reach private audiences via 


closed-circuit video. Applications are growing. 


July 18 edition of The New York 
Times. “The Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation,” wrote Zipser, ‘saved 
$375,000 last week. It cost the com- 
pany $75,000 to introduce its new 
lines of appliances, television sets and 
radios over a Columbia Broadcasting 
System closed television circuit. ‘Two 
thousand distributors and their key 
personnel in 27 cities were reached 
through the private telecast. Westing- 
house estimates it would have cost 
$450,000 to do the same thing if the 
conventional national sales meeting 
were held.” 

There was another compelling ar- 
gument that accounted for the me- 
dium’s rapid acceptance: Few com- 
panies, large or small, can afford to 
withdraw their personnel from any 
market area for even two or three 
days. Meetings-by-video seem to solve 
this problem. Westinghouse distribu- 
tors, for example, merely sat down in 


HEAP OF VISUALS, closed-circuit TV and speeches from top brass helped 
Esso Standard introduce its new “Total Power” gasoline to sales staff in 14 
cities. President Stanley Hope looks over station model used as prop. 


local CBS studios to see the show. 
Many of them “‘lost’”’ less than a 
half-day. 


Total power: Through private tele- 
cast, Esso Standard Oil introduced a 
new petroleum product, “Total 
Power Esso Extra,” to 1,800 mem- 
bers of its sales and administrative 
groups, without moving one person 
from his home territory. ‘Tradition- 
ally, Esso brings its personnel to New 
York City for new-product introduc- 
tions. 

Hookups of this sort are now com- 
monplace, carried off matter-of-factly 
by TV networks and the handful of 
independent organizations equipped to 
produce such shows. 


Greater control: In July 1954, Un- 
dersecretary of Commerce Walter 
Williams cast an optimistic eve at the 
medium, said that in his opinion it 
has ‘wonderful possibilities for inten- 
sifying sales promotion through com- 
pany sales meetings. Instead of mak- 
ing expensive, time-consuming trips to 
the distant headquarters city, far- 
flung salesmen or dealers can _ be 
assembled in cities near their homes 
for a simultaneous, live transmission 
... Thus management can hold more 
frequent meetings to obtain greater 
control and_ stimulation of sales 
efforts.” And, reckoned the Under- 
secretary, “I expect that it will find 
increasing use.” 

Indications were that it would. 

At year’s end, television officials 
representing the national networks, 
and the firms specializing in closed 
circuit TV, such as Box Office Tele- 
vision, Inc., and Theatre Network 
Television, Inc., both of Manhattan, 
were recognizing a big market poten- 
tial among “small” users. At last, you 
did not have to be an industrial giant 
to stage a local, private telecast in a 
hotel dining room, a good restaurant 
or even at plant-site—before as few 
as 40 viewers. (While the average 
cost-per-viewer of all closed circuit 
TV shows produced for sales promo- 
tional purposes has averaged about 


While every other tape recorder is made 
essentially for carefully-handled home 
playing ... this new “Classic” model by 
Ampro is designed and quality-built for 
use at work... your kind of work. 
Bone-hard, glass-smooth plastic finish 
sides are girdled by rubber guard rails. 
Entire case is scuff-scratch-stain resistant. 
There's nothing else like it in the world! 


THE AMPRO 


“CLASSIC” 


e Two Speeds (73 i.p.s. for high fidelity; 
32 i.p.s. for long play) 


e Automatic Selection Locator 
® Electro-magnetic Piano-Key Controls 


e Safety Tab... prevents accidental erasure. 


Super Stylist “10” 
16mm SOUND PROJECTOR PRESENTS A 
TWO WAY APPROACH TO THE MIND 
Crystal-clear sound and vividly brilliant pictures 
combined as only Ampro engineering can com- 


bine them! Remember: the only thing better 
than a picture is a picture that moves and talks! 


* 10-inch Alnico-5 P.M. Speaker 

* Powerful 750-1000 watt lamp 

* 2-in. super-coated f/1.6 lens 

* Operates at both sound and silent speeds 


eee | ee ee red 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
THESE OUTSTANDING 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 
TEACHING AND TRAINING AIDS Gentlemen: 


ARE AVAILABLE FROM YOUR AMPRO AUDIO Please send complete literature and information 
VISUAL DEALER. CALL ON HIM ; as follows: 
FOR ALL YOUR A-V NEEDS}. |_| Ampro Super Stylist 16mm Projectors 


e (_} Ampro “Classic” Tape Recordér 
ONn4A (EMO D q ) Name of my Ampro audio-visual dealer 


Name 


| Institution__ 
City i et 
Feamtid toe hevMen i 
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$2, cost has varied from 60c to $30 
per viewer. Differences in cost de- 
pend, of course, on such variables as 
length of show, transmission dis- 
tances, number of outlets, audience 
size, etc. Now most companies dicker 
with producers on a_ lowest-bidder- 
gets-the-contract basis. ) 


Applications: In the columns at 
right are capsule case histories of 
typical firms that have successfully 
used the medium. Most users, so far, 
ire large, well-known companies, but 
by this time next year, a number of 
smaller firms will undoubtedly have 
been added to the list. Producers of 
closed circuit shows are now offering 
attractive “package” deals (i.e., so 
much per city) to smaller firms. 
Newly developed portable projection 
equipment makes for more flexible 
applications of the medium. 

For example, it is now economi- 
cally possible for a local manufacturer 
in, say, the processing equipment field, 
to invite a group of prospects to an 
installation site for a show. With one 
camera focused on equipment parts, 
processes, etc., and all eyes focused on 
a large screen, an intimate, dramatic 
product story can be told—and seen. 

Meanwhile, other sales organiza- 
tions were signing up, or planning 
for, regional and coast-to-coast tele- 
casts. And a good many company 
executives were getting their IV legs, 
learning how it feels to be on the red- 
eyed end of a camera. With the help 
of Teleprompters, a degree of per- 
severance and a minimum of rehear- 
sal, teleconferences were being broad- 
cast in a surprisingly professional 
manner. 

Well, what did the executives- 
turned-actors think of the medium? 
Said Frank J. McGinnis, assistant 
general sales manager, Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Co., following a 29-city 
telecast to 40,000 dealers and sales 
personnel in May: “This medium is 
too effective a sales tool . . . not to 
be used.” 

Finally, The York Report, spon- 
sored by the Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, suggests that 
special-channel TV may become a 
marketing research teol. Up to now, 
says the newsletter, “inarketing men 
have relied on interviews and ques- 
tionnaires to determine why Mrs. 
Doakes buys what, when, where... 
Hidden TV eyes ... can tell ex- 
pert viewers more about Mrs. 
Doakes’ buying processes than she 
herself can explain.” 

Can we go a step further? Will 
you someday hire a secretary or ex- 
ecutive vice-president or OK an ad- 
vertising layout because of the quali- 
ties you perceive on your office screen? 
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Organizations that have employed 
private telecasts for sales meetings, 
dealer conferences, etc., in the past 
two years range all the way from 
U.S. Steel Corp., to the National 
Beauty Trades show. Here is a fairly 
representative list of user-companies: 


James Lees & Sons Co. 

to 15,000 carpet dealers and 
stockholders via coast-to-coast theater 
hookup, linking 17 cities. Company 
executives displayed newest floor cov- 
ering line, discussed company adver- 
tising, merchandising program for 
coming year. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

. . . to floor covering wholesale dis- 
tributors gathered for 31st annual 
convention in company auditorium, 
Lancaster. Show originated at Arm- 
strong’s “Idea House,” just outside 
the city, and new linoleum patterns 
were previewed in color. 


Philco Corp. 

. to dealers, previewing appliance 
line. This was regional sales meeting, 
originating in New York City and 


beamed to Norfolk, Va. 


National Dairy Products Corp. 

to Sealtest Division’s dealers, 
distributors. A presentation of 1954 
promotional plans through two-hour 
variety show, telecast to 15 theaters. 


Chrysler Corp. 

. . . to dealers and salesmen in 30 
cities, Dodge Division presented 1954 
sales and advertising plans. 


The Atlantic Refining Co. 
. . to 800 dealers in seven cities, 
from Providence to Jacksonville. 


Communications 


Closed-Circuit TV 


Company introduced new “Premium 
Motor Oil” from studios of WFIL- 
TV, Philadelphia. 


Pan American World Airways 

; to 2,500 travel agents gathered 
in theaters, T'V studios and hotels 
throughout nation. Discussion of 
company’s sales promotional objec- 
tives. 


Schenley Distributors, Inc. 

. . . to +,000 Schenley representatives, 
gathered in theaters in 18 cities, who 
saw top brass deliver messages about 
company’s sales program, newspaper 
and magazine advertising campaigns. 
Film recording of show was later 
seen by 6,000 other representatives in 
20 cities not linked by coaxial cable. 


Sheraton Corporation of America 
.,.. to 5,000 businessmen gathered 
in Sheraton hotels in six cities. They 
were offered a new issue of Sheraton 
debentures. 


American Management Association 

. . . to 2,000 management and sys- 
tems executives gathered in New 
York City’s Astor Hotel to see appli- 
cations of latest electronic business 
machines on huge screen in ballroom. 
Show originated on hotel’s top floor. 


Ford Motor Co. 

... to 40,000 Ford dealers, sales per- 
sonnel in 29 cities. A presentation of 
new cars. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. 

... to 18,000 administrative and sales 
personnel in 14 seaboard cities, from 
Boston to New Orleans. Introduction 
of new petroleum product. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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She’s a hard gal to catch... the typical 
buyer of YOUR wares in Delaware 
Valley, U.S.A. 


Look, she’s a tender mother. Presto, 
she’s a “purchasing agent” with 
$8 ,000,000,000 buying power. Now a 
bridge game; a PTA meeting. And she'll 
be pert and pretty for an evening at 
the movies. 


Because she is so busy, with interests so 
clearly her own, THE INQUIRER caters 


to her with a special section: news of 
food, fashion, beauty, furnishings, 
children, etc. It’s called FEATURES 
FOR WOMEN and women call 
it wonderful. 


Advertisers do, too. That’s one reason 
THE INQUIRER is FIRST in national 
advertising, retail advertising, classifie 
advertising and total advertising. It’s one 
more reason for putting your advertis- 
ing in THE INQUIRER! 


The Philadelphia Anguiver 


The Voice of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hil! 2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


1954 


DETROIT 
GEORGE S. DIX 
Penobscot Bldg. 

Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


Follow that woman ! 


More Buying Power in 


DELAWARE VALLEY, 
U.S.A. 


Effective buying income 
per Delaware Valley 
family is 18% greater 
than national family 
average. (Source: Sales 
Management.) 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 


Dunkirk 5-3557 
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Installed at each end of your private telegraph line, tele- 
printers send and receive messages. Anyone who can use 
a typewriter can operate a teleprinter, the heart of nearly 
every system, which permits instantaneous contact 
between points where telegraphic connection is desired. 


Almost 4,000 Custom-Built Systems are now in use, each 
pe to the specific communication needs of a 

ific company. You may require a system covering 
t ousands of miles, connecting branch offices, plants and 
warehouses all over the country . 


. or your needs may be simpler—requiring only a two- 
station system to connect a plant with your main office, 
or to link two divisions in neighboring cities or states. 
Either way, chances are you can save time and money 
with a Western Union Private Wire System. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


If you are currently spending more than 
$75 a month for communications, both 
oral and written, between any two points, 


ask yourself these questions: 


@ Would instantaneous, continuous telegraphic 
contact between any two or more points— 
branch offices, warehouses, plants, etc.—add 
to the speed, ease and efficiency of present 
- — . operations? 

4 In large systems, message traffic is channeled through this 

ingenious electronic ‘‘control center.’’ Pushbutton opera- i ‘ P 

tion permits one attendant to handle and re-route a @ Will a permanent, printed record of all in- 

t dous vol f traffi oe P ‘ar oe 

pean yo it ng A Sieh a —e.. a coming and outgoing communications make 

for a more orderly handling of the company’s 


business? 


@ Has today’s trend toward ‘“‘decentraliza- 
tion” of business multiplied our own com- 
munications problems? 


@ Should we take advantage of volume pur- 
chasing of communications, as we do in most 
other business items? 


If your answer to any of these questions is “‘yes,”’ 

it will pay you to investigate the efficiency and 

economy of a Western Union Private Wire System. 

For more complete information on what such a 

a eso é system can do for your business, send for ‘““WHAT 

5 Medium-size systems use a semi-automatic routing cen- You SHoutp Know ABOUT WESTERN UNION PRI- 

attendant who noves the destination and places the tape VAg ar atergione of rivate wire commenicatene 

in the correct sending slot. A push of a button speeds the and applications of private wire communications. 
message on its way. No cost or obligation. 

FREE BOOKLET tells what you should know about 

Private Wires and their application to modern 


‘ 
+ WIR : 

po $  Juct hen 

- i this text to 

' COPY TODAY. : your secretary. 


wee wee www www we oe’ 


WESTERN - 
UNION 


COL 


PRIVATE WIRE SERVICES, DEPT. S-12 LECT 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
60 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, 
copy of Private Wire Booklet. 


6 In addition to handling general messages, all types of Nome 
business paper work such as orders, tabulations, account- 
ing records, inventory forms, may be sent over your CY a TN 
private telegraph system ... greatly increasing its value Address 
to company operation. 


City. 
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Special Circuits 


THIS MESSAGE OFFICIALLY INAUG- 
URATES OUR NEW PRIVATE WIRE 
SERVICE LINKING TELEGRAPHICALLY 
ALL THE MAJOR PLANTS AND SALES 
OFFICES OF REYNOLDS METALS COM- 
PANY. 


So began a wire issued recently in 
Louisville, Ky., from David P. Reyn- 
olds, vice-president in charge of sales, 
to the company president, R. S. 
Reynolds, Jr., in Richmond, Va., 
where the firm’s executive offices are 
located. The message went on: 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT IN THE 
FUTURE WE WILL TRANSMIT MORE 
THAN 92 PERCENT OF OUR FAST- 
WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS OVER 
OUR OWN FACILITTES, WITH AN AN- 
NUAL SAVING OF $50,000 IN oUR 
COST FOR TELEGRAPH SERVICE. THESE 
EXPANDED FACILITIES WILL ENABLE 
US TO PROVIDE FASTER AND MORE 
EFFICIENT CUSTOMER SERVICE. 


Reynolds Metals now has what is 
considered to be one of the largest 
industrial private wire telegraph net- 
works in the South and, for that 
matter, one of the nation’s largest. 

Sales Chief David Reynolds, in the 
last sentence of his inauguration wire, 
hit on a philosophy which other sales 
executives might well examine: “to 
provide faster and more efficient cus- 
tomer service.” For Reynolds recog- 
nizes that as competition becomes 
more knife-edged, sales organizations 
failing to sweep away cobwebby pro- 
cedures soon find the going rough. 

Reynolds’ wire net, installed bi 
Western Union, took three months to 
complete. There are 48 stations on 
the telegraph system. Messages can 
be transmitted from any point on the 
private system to any of the other 
stations in an average time of three 
minutes. All messages, which presum- 
ably include sales orders, purchase 
orders, etc., are channeled through a 


“communications center” in Louis- 


ville, whe key information is auto- 
maticall‘# retained for 
poses. 
In ot! 
—from 


record pur- 


ny keyboard in the 48-sta- 
tion sys%in — automatically provides 
Louisvil# with a copy. Incidentally, 
wordag@® peed on private wire systems 
of this pe range from about 390 to 
420 chaffacters per minute. Assuming 
message@ average five characters per 
word, tnsmission speed would equal, 
roughlyg72 words per minute. 

Reyifhas system links 23 states by 
teleprin#r, involves 12,000 miles of 
circuits.3 

Morg and more companies are 
mechan&ing their lines of communi- 
cation this way, so that the Rey- 


- words, everything sent out 


Reynolds will save $50,000 year- 
ly using its private-wire network. 


nolds’ system is not unique. In fact, 
United States Steel Corp. is now us- 
ing a leased wire telegraph system 
serving 294 of its offices in 90 cities. 


Across town: So much for wire 
systems that blanket the country. But 
what tools are available for the fel- 
low whose written communication 
problem involves the distance between 
one office floor and another, one de- 
partment and another, or from one 
side of town to the other? 

This is exactly the situation with 
Marine Tobacco Co., New York 
City, purveyors of tobacco to steam- 
ships which dock in the New York 
Harbor. Communication distance is 


COMMUNICATIONS CENTER: David P. Reynolds, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Reynolds Metals Co., opens up line on company’s private wire 
télegraph system which links all sales branches to one another. 


‘\ 


~~ 
the Oregonian... 


WITH CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP Sources: ABC Publishers’ state- 


Oregonian 8,508 City Carrier Lead ae. shies teal me great 

Daily Lead 4,354 ABC City Zone Lead orang AW, TW and 
mics, . 

Over 2nd Paper 4,715 Retail Trading Zone Lead 


40,726 Total Circulation Lead 


WITH ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Oregonian 1,148,624 lines Retail Advertising Lead 

Leadership 796,467 lines General Advertising Lead % 

Over 2nd Paper 3,264,751 lines Classified Advertising Lead The Picture 
Year: 1953 5,431,792 lines Totai Advertising Lead Is Bright in the 


Oregon Market 


with 42% more income 
than 1950. Now...total 
annual effective buying 


th e Oreg onian DD iscme: 53 088,236, 00 


Portland, Oregon 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest | 229-152 Daily 
292,332 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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NOW! ow eve oo 


can watch stereo slides 
A compact combination 3-D group viewer, ELECTRIC WRITING helps 


slide holder and case, making a valuable kit Marine Tobacco process sales 


for sales conferences, showroom or the home erders faster. Home office 
writes out order on telescriber, 
and at that instant... 


@ Amazing brilliance of sfereo depth, detail 
emay and color in ordinary room light! 
PORTABLE! eee a ee one-quarter mile, and the problem in- 
coated anastigmat lenses! . : 
volves the handling of sales orders. 
@ Set focus once no horizontal or vertical The problem Diss atin ial through 
ro rel cgede aml lb the use of a telescriber, an instrument 
@ Without refocusing takes all standard glass, which transmits handwritten com- 
plastic or paper slides (no depolarization)! munications electrically (by wire) 
over distances up to 10 miles. 
@ Light weight only 8 pounds net! Upon receipt of the telephoned 
tel da tbbdlnes phyviekd coset order at its main office, Marine To- 
bacco telescribes it to the warehouse- 
WME STEREOCRAFT, INC., 296 Peart street, New York 28, 5. JASE RSE teat eee 
+40 aiuisss Ghost ud Yo? 0. Y the telescriber, the operator merely 
writes out the order with a kind of 
ERAS ser) Hat stylus pencil. He fills in blanks for 


number of cases, brand, size, rate, 

b i | E L D } LL amount, etc. At that instant the ware- 

C O nterc angea e houseman, at his receiver, sees an ex- 
act duplicate of the order materialize 


VISUAL CONTROL CHARTS before him. He then has an original, 


handwritten, non-forgeable order. 
This order is a warehouse release 


@ Stores 50 or more standard stereo slides! 


a brief-case Distributed by Franklin M Morgan Inc 


JAMES G.HILL AGENCY ¢ ey which customs officials permit to be 
AGENCY DE PENG s LEADER | 
THE FOUR CLUB ° a used as a document to assemble and 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY BUFFALO .AGENCY a get out the order. 


amo ©¥8* SPOTLIGHT HONOR ON SCHEDULE PAID LEADERS 
encene’ ROLL seen LEADERS 


DITTO INC CHICAGO. OE as encen Srna A . » » wWarehouseman a quarter- 
CURRENT MACHINE BOOKING % OF QUOTA Tg ae um Aue ioe SS : jf 
one one - = mile away gets identical mes- 
sage on his receiver and can 
then process order. Equipment 
made by TelAutograph Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 


Comverrins 


SALESMAN 


ALLEN 


100 % OF QUOTA IN ALL 
TEMS FOR AUG 


i ‘ny 


EADERS CONTEST 


BaULey FARIS 
Que | GREENHOLT RYAN 
Sno | (PINE 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE S-12 TODAY! 
Profusely illustrated with pictures of actual charts as 
used by hundreds of progressive executives of prom- 
inent companies in many diversified fields. See how you 
ean put COFFIELD Charts to work for you. There is a 
COFFIELD Chart for every function of Management, 
Production and Sales. 


SEND FOR S-12 TODAY! 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS C0. 'c\..25."0"1° 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Communications 


Films 


Thor Power ‘Tool Co., Aurora, 
Ill., manufacturer of portable indus- 
trial power tools, has more than 
doubled sales training activity at dis- 
tributor level through the use of 
“homemade” sound movies, according 
to Sales’ Promotion Manager John 
F. Corkery. 

Early in 1953, Corkery’s depart- 
ment discovered that frequency and 
tempo of meetings between distribu- 
tors and Thor’s 22 branch offices 
were less than management hoped for. 
Need was for a better means of in- 
ternal stimulation to keep distributors 
and their salesmen up-to-date on 
Thor’s line of 1,500 separate air and 
electric tools. 

How about a training film, to run 
20 minutes? The idea took, but Thor 
soon found that a typical 20-minute 
film prepared by professional studios 
costs, roughly, $1,000 per minute. It 
was out of the question to spend that 
amount on an internal training opera- 
tion. But what would it cost if the 
Thor staff shot these badly needed 
films ? 

Research revealed that the company 
could shoot its own film for from 
5% to 7% of commercial costs. From 
then on, it was only a matter of 
months until the first film, “The In- 
side Story of Thor 
premiered. 

Total initial investment to launch 
Thor on its own film making was 
about $1,700—for camera, sound 
projector and miscellaneous equip- 
ment such as screen, editing work- 
table, lights, tripod, etc. 


Tools,” was 


Professional producer? No. It’s As- 
sistant Sales Promotion Manager 
Bob Budiler, Thor Tool. He helps 
edit company’s “home made” sales 
training films. Thor amateurs turn 
out top-notch shows. 


There was no one on the Thor 
staff with commercial-caliber movie 
experience, yet all writing, photog- 
raphy and preliminary editing was 
done within the organization. Actual 
movie photography experience has 
proved unnecessary, according to the 
Thor promotion team. This is borne 
out by the fact that original photog- 
raphy for the first three films was 
shot by different persons—-an ama- 
teur in each case. 

The first film was a background 
documentary on the manufacture of 
electric hand tools. Format is a plant 
tour. The original script was pre- 
pared under the supervision of the 
Sales Promotion Department; the di- 
vision sales manager was called in to 
make contributions simply because, 
according-to Thor, “there is probably 
no one in the organization who knows 
as much about product presentation.” 

There was, of course, trial and 
error, but problems of lighting, foot- 
age, narration, etc., were soon solved. 
When footage and narration were 
ok’d, Thor shipped its film to The 
George W. Colburn Laboratories, 
Chicago, for “professional finishing.” 
Here came the polish—professional 
titling, fadeouts, musical background 
—and a well-known radio announcer 
for final narration. 


The movie, 16mm, was a reality. 
How about scheduling? Thor’s 22 
factory branches were divided into 
six zones, and prints were put into 
the field on the basis of one for each 
zone. If a branch reports that it has 
a request for a showing from an im- 
portant distributor and the film is 
tied up in another city, the factory 
sends put one of its four spare films. 
Each time a film is shown the branch 
must prepare a standard meeting re 
port, supplied by the Sales Promo- 
tion Department. Attendance figures 
and reaction comments are recorded 
on a sales training score sheet, and 
management gets these monthly re- 
ports. 

During the first six months movies 
were used, the number of distributor 
meetings ‘was well ahead of the total 
for the previous full year. In the half 
year there had been 299 meetings, 
attended by 3,306 people. Total ex- 
pense for four films and all capital 
equipment stands at about $15,000— 
less than the cost of one professionally 
produced 20-minute film. 

“With the ‘Inside Story,’ ’’ Cork- 
ery points out, “we have done the 
equivalent of taking more than 3,000 
people on a tour of our plant.” 


Sources and Credits 


For a complete listing of machines 
and systems discussed in the above 
case histories — and_ representative 
manufacturers—please turn to page 
64. Many of these suppliers coop- 
erated with SM editors in suggesting 
sales organizativ.is that have cut costs 
and are increasing efficiency by 
mechanizing their sales procedures 
and functions. 


Communications 


Punched Tape 


H. F. van Gorder, director, 
Methods Planning Division, U. S. 
Steel Corp., told 2,000 executives 
gathered at an American Manage- 
ment Association conference in 
February that there was such a thing 
as “integrated data processing by 
common language machines.” More- 
over, the system is being tried, suc- 
cessfully, by U. S. Steel, General 
Electric and FE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., (Inc.), among 
others. 

While these companies are giants, 
smaller firms are confronted with the 
same problems: how to get complete, 
significant, usable business informa- 
tion to all levels of management— 
quickly. 

This thing called integrated data 
processing, while something of a 
mouthful, seems to enable sales, pro- 
duction and purchasing clerical oper- 
ations to be carried on mechanically 

without the intervention of human 
hands. 

U. S. Steel’s van Gorder puts it 
this way: all data have their 
beginning—the day, hour or minute 


of birth. . . . Why not record these 
data automatically or manually at the 
time and place of their origin, on 
devices which preserve the data in 
mechanical form? Having done this, 
require that all subsequent processing 
of data be performed and preserved 
in mechanized form.” 

In other words, record raw data 
only once, and ... record them in 
such a way that, processed through a 
battery of “common language’’ busi- 
ness machines, they will supply all 
information that sales, production, 
purchasing and administrative people 
will need to know. 


Result: Thus, it is possible for the 
original sales order—if it is designed 
so that it can be “understood” by 
business machines—to supply all in- 


Automatic data-handling systems 
are just emerging from the pilot 
stage. Here's what's happening... 


formation sales management and other 
departments would ever need to know 
about that particular transaction. 

All this is possible because systems 
men have learned to apply something 
our telegraph companies have been 
using for years, namely, standard code 
punched out on “five channel” tape. 
For example, take a look at, say, the 
Bell System’s private line teletype- 
writer service. You can lease wire 
facilities from the Bell people and 
transmit information between your 
headquarters, branch © offices, sales 
offices, plants, or other locations; this 
information may be coded and per- 
forated into tape. ‘The tape, then, 
becomes a common-language medium 
—because it can be transmitted and 
interpreted by other teletypewriter 
equipment, 


WHAT CAN PUSH-BUTTONS DO? 


These common-language 
office machines... 


Communication 
Typewriters 


Adding 
Bookkeeping 
Calculators 
Tape to card 


Card to tape 
Tabulating 


... Hitched to 
punched tape... 


... Perform most of these sales 
functions all by themselves 


Sales order acknowledge 


Production planning 
and control 


Shipping 
Inventories 


Invoices 
Accounts receivable 


Sales statistics 
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Tape works the same way, essen- 
tially, in the business machine. ‘The 
tape comprehends the 26 letters of the 
alphabet, our 10 decimal digits, cer- 
tain special characters. Now, many 
kinds of business machines (see chart ) 
are able to “read,” “understand,” and 
produce punched tape. 

So, all information, properly stand- 
ardized and coded at its point of 
origin, can be translated by produc- 
tion certain adding ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines, type- 
writers, tabulating machines and high- 
speed data-processing equipment. 

U. SS. Steel utilizes common 
language by this method: 

1. Record data at the point of 
origin on office machines which create 
punched tapes or cards as the auto- 
matic by-product of the recording 
operation. 

2. Process original and subsequent 
data on office machines which read 
and punch tapes or cards, so that all 
data are self-perpetuating. 


reco! ders, 


Case history: At the American 
Management Association meeting in 
Manhattan’s Hotel Astor, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
demonstrated exactly how integrated 
data processing works in a typical 
sales situation. “The demonstration, 
by the way, was beamed to the audi- 
ence via closed circuit TV from a 
point seven floors above the ballroom 
audience. 

1. Point of origin occurs when 
sales order from customer is received 
by sales branch. Order is for several 
items, and branch has done business 
before with customer. 

2. With order in hand, girl goes 
to punch card file holding cards which 
(a) give basic information on every 
branch customer, and (b) basic in- 
formation on every item in  ware- 
house. 

3. Now, girl drops customer card 
into IBM. Cardatype, which begins 
to type customer name and address, 
automatically, onto order blank, At 
same time, girl pulls punch card for 
each item listed on order. When 
Cardatype finishes its addressing job, 
girl feeds item cards into Cardatype 
—and the machine punches out a code 
for each item. Gir! can interrupt at 
any time to put in, manually, special 
information such as quantities, etc. 

4. Meanwhile, believe it or not, an 
automatic typewriter in stockroom has 
been typing stock ticket for this par- 
ticular order. 

5. A five-channel punched tape has 
recorded this entire procedure. 

To get full significance of what has 
happened, consider step five. For 
this tape, which has been faithfully 
recording every move made by Carda- 
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type, typewriter, etc., can later be fed 
into still other machines to (1) relay 
the entire transaction to the home 
office, (2) send the customer the bill. 
If, for example, the information 
were relayed to the home office, still 
another tape would automatically be 
made, recording that transaction. 

Thus, data become ‘self perpetu- 
ating.” 

And the data are, or can be, re- 
duced to punched cards. Punched 
cards can yield any number of in- 
formation patterns. Sales control in- 
formation, for example. 


Warning: Systems men are quick 
to point out that Management cannot 
simply plug in the equipment made 
by Remington Rand, Inc., IBM, 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Commercial Controls Corp., or 
any other manufacturer, and expect 
to have an electronic data processing 
and communications setup a-going. 
Rather, the procedure takes months 
of study by systems experts to de- 
termine, first of all, whether common 
language is actually the answer to a 
given company’s problem. 

But should a system of this kind 
be needed, the reorganizational and 
detailed planning job necessary to set 
up the system would be a challenge to 
the most robust office staff. For one 
thing, all forms and clerical methods 
—from sales orders to bookkeeping— 
must be standardized in order to be 
meaningful to machines. 

To help the businessman, many of 
the equipment makers conduct special 
courses in the programming and oper- 
ation of mechanized procedures. Both 
Remington Rand and IBM presently 
offer seminars to qualified personnel, 
and as more machinery is developed, 
other companies will undoubtedly get 
into the tutorage business. 


Worth it? Philosophy of mechan- 
ization is cogently summed up by 
Business Consultant John Diebold in 
his book A utomation*, just published 
“We may deceive ourselves,” he 
writes, “into thinking that the ma- 
terials handled in the office are papers 
and cards, but actually the basic ma- 
terial being handled is information. 

. Used with proper understanding 
and insight [mechanized systems] 
can give management considerable re- 
lief from the perpetual dilemma of 
wanting more information, yet not 
having time to use effectively what is 
already available. Fully inte- 
grated, automatic information-hand- 
ling systems should substantially elim- 
inate the present inability to obtain 
crucial operating information in time 
to make needed decisions on an in- 
telligent basis.” 
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COMMUNICATION TOOLS 


Known and used the world over 
in the furtherance of 


@ Commerce 
@ Industry 


©@ Agriculture 


®@ Education 


® Religion 
@ Health 


and @ Science 


— 
ALL PURPOSE 
PORTABLE 
WHITEBOARD 
EASEL A 302 


For use with large 
paper pads _ which 
we stock. Also for 
turn-over and card- 
board charts. Folds 
small for carrying. 


NEW FOLDING 
FLANNEL 
BOARD F 353 


Press a button and 
it folds in half for 
easy carrying or 
storage. Has an 
ingenuous self lock- 
ing hinge. Available 
in 2 or 3 panels 24” 
x 36” each panel. 


Seven other model 
easels are available. 


+ 

DUAL PURPOSE 
PORTABLE 
EASEL D 314 


All aluminum. For 
turn-over charts or 
cardboard charts of 
almost any size at 
4 different heights. 
Folds in half. Has 
carrying case. 


+ 
ROLL-AROUND 
WHITEBOARD 
EASEL EW 318 


Has two sides for 
use with large paper 
pads. Also equipped 
for turnover charts 
or cardboard charts. 
All aluminum of 
course and mounted 
on ball bearing 
casters. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


Factory & General Offices 


Box 609 Station A 


St. Petersburg 2, Fia. 
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Typical Firms Servicing 
The Business Communications Field 


Radio 


Aircall, Inc. 
224 E. 38th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


American Television & Radio Co., 
Inc. 

300 E. Fourth 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Carter Motor Co. 
2644 N. Maplewood 
Chicago, III. 


Motorola, Inc. 

Communications & Electronics Div. 
4545 Augusta Bivd. 

Chicago 51, Ill. 


Telex Corp. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dictation 


Dictaphone Corp. 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Ediphone Div. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Electrophone Reporters, Inc. 
372 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The Gray Mfg. Co. 
16 Arbor 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 
812 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


Peirce Dictation Systems 
5900 N. Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


The SoundScriber Corp. 
146 Munson St. 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


Tape Recorders 


Ampro Corp. 
2835 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, III. 


DuKane Corp. 
St. Charles, III. 


Eicor, Inc. 
1501 W. Congress 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
900 Fauquier 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


The Pentron Corp. 
777 S. Tripp Ave. 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


Revere Camera Co. 
320 E. 21st St. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


Webster-Chicago Corp. 
5610 Bloomingdale 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Webster Electric Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


Closed Circuit TV 


Box Office Television, Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Du Mont Television Network 
515 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Telecom Systems, Inc. 
501 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Theater Network Television, Inc. 


515 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Special Circuits 


TelAutograph Corp. 
16 W. 61st St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 


R 


AFTER G pm 
PLEASE 
SIGN THE 
REGISTER 


Times Facsimile Corp. 


Stenafax Div. 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
60 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N.Y. 


Punched Tape 


Commercial Controls Corp. 
1 Leighton Ave. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


International Business Machines 
Corp. 

590 Madison Ave. 

New York 22, N.Y. 


Remington Rand Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The Standard Register Co. 
Dayton 1, O. 


Films 


Ampro Corp. 
2835 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, III. 


Bell & Howell Co. 
7100 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 
2821 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth, Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS ARE “DISCOUNT HOUSES 


If off-list selling is a sin, it’s a mistake to concentrate on discount 


houses as the only guilty ones. If you belong to a union or are 
a government employe or a member of the Armed Forces, you 
can buy “at wholesale.” 


Or, if you happen to be a factory or office employe in a big 
plant, the Purchasing Department will fix you up. 


FIVE HUNDRED NINETY-NINE PURCHASING AGENTS RESPONDED TO A SURVEY ON COMPANY 
PRACTICE IN HELPING EMPLOYES GET A “BETTER” PRICE ON OUTSIDE ITEMS. 


Does your company assist its 


yS-SI-Z7L SISNOH .LNNOODSIGC,, FAV SYFYNLIVINNVW 


. Agia YES 34% NO 14% OCCASIONALLY 52% 
personnel in making personal 
purchases to obtain advan- 
tages not available through 
regular channels? 
ALL 65% CERTAIN GROUPS 35% 

To what personnel is this serv- 
ice available? 
H ‘ 4 : | 

‘ § M . 4 \ b . \ ; , 

“ r ’ v r ¥ 

; ' 
YES 68% NO 32% 


Do you use company purchase 


SS aang nnnnnnnnnnnnnntiti 


Ae 8% NO EFFECT 


GOOD 71% 
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21% 
PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Designed bp HILE DAMROTH. 1NC Source: Purchasing Magazine 


AND THE ANNUAL PAYROLL 
GOES UP ANOTHER 
$1,340,000 


, * 
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THE Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies, fourth largest auto insurer 
and second largest mutual auto in- 


surer in the world moves its 31 WHY SYRACUSE? “Because,” says a 
county regional office to Syracuse to company official, “of its ideal central 
serve 125,000 policy holders in location . . . accessibility . . . high 
Upstate New York. rating in cultural, recreational, educa- 


tional, home and office facilities.” 
Four hundred new families, with an 


annual payroll of $1,340,000 have The continuing economic growth and 


been added to the expanding Syra- expansion of Syracuse and the great 
cuse business picture, requiring Central New York area is written in the 


more housing, more consumption records by over 2,000 new firms who 

of goods and services that this great have come to Syracuse, N. Y.... hub 

community supplies. of the great Empire State . . . during 
the past six years. Business is always 
local . . . business is ever on the “UP” 
in Central New York. 


Newhouse Newspapers — Serve and Sell 


ete =| «HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 
SLOCAL! (Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sgnday) (Sunday) 
GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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DON’T BE CAMERA SHY — 


More companies are warming up to motion pictures as a : 
public communications tool. The non-theatrical film ; 7 


now becomes a kind of companion medium, bolstering 
regular advertising and public relations programs. 


‘ 


Recognize that the more “unselfish” your filmed story theme, 


the greater chance for wide circulation. For example, you can 
now add the television audience to normal distribution possibilities. . . 
Cost and circulation records of 157 business films, produced 
by 67 companies, make interesting reading... 
THE “‘TYPICAL’’ COMPANY SPENDS: 
4.6 CENTS TO OBTAIN AN (, Mf ; 
‘ 


AVERAGE OF 26 MINUTES 
OF’ A VIEWER’S.TIME 


35% 


OF ITS BUDGET Si OF ITS BUDGET 
FOR 
RELEASE PRINTS 


FOR 
PRODUCTION 


\\ 
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WITH JUST AVERAGE LUCK, YOU CAN EXPECT 
AN AUDIENCE OF 276,000 THE FIRST YEAR. 


ON FILMS WITH EXTREMELY LONG LIFE AND WIDE 
CIRCULATION, INCLUDING TV, COST-PER-VIEWER 
HAS DROPPED TO AS LOW AS 3 MILLS. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Soles Monagireed 


\ 
i ‘ \ ‘ Designed by HILE-DAMROTH 
Source: “The Dollars and Sense of Business Films,” «1 book compiled by Association of \ \ 


National Advertisers, Inc., New York 17, N.Y \ a 
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How another advertiser found 
out for himself that architects 
prefer Architectural Record 


see SRI mete THAN 


Airc E. Smith Advertising and its client, Timber Structures, Inc., 


recently investigated independently the reading preferences of architects. 


They prepared a questionnaire and mailed it to 3,000 architects on Timber 
Structures’ own mailing list. 


What they found out (see letter opposite) resulted in an exclusive 1954-1955 
advertising schedule in just one architectural magazine, Architectural Record. 


The Arthur E. Smith Timber Structures study is the 61st out of 68 
independently sponsored surveys in which architects and engineers have 
recorded their steady preference for Architectural Record. 


Architectural Record has won 31 out of 32 such independent studies since 
1951... an important reason why in the first nine months of 1954 
Architectural Record carried 44% more advertising pages than the second 
magazine in its field, 59% more than the third magazine. 


. . . . . ca 
Sixty-one out of 68 independently sponsored studies are strong evidence of 
the steady preference of architects and engineers for Architectural Record. 


However, if you're just naturally sceptical about sixty other people’s 
surveys, we urge you to do what so many other manufacturers and agencies 
have done—ijind out which architectural magazine architects and engineers 
prefer by asking them yourself! 


An important note for advertisers who want to know FOR 
SURE how much building market coverage their adver- 
tising dollars will buy. 


Architectural Record is the one magazine that has access to Dodge 
Reports of building planning activity which provide the names and 
addresses of the responsible architect and engineer on each new 
building project, nonresidential or residential, large or small. 


By checking its subscriber gaileys against Dodge Reports, Architectural 
Record can offer you sure and verifiable coverage of over 85% of the 
total architect-designed building market. This is an exclusive adver- 
tising value. 


October 13, 1954 


Mr. Jerry Nowell 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 

209 Post Street 

San Francisco, Californis 


Dear Jerry: 


As you know we have just completed a survey among the architects on the 
mailing list of our client, Timber Structures, Inc. to determine the archi- 
tectural publication which is most useful to them. Roughly, questionnaires 
were sent to every other architect on the list. 


Here are the results of the survey: 


3,000 
Responses received - ------=+-+---+-- 718 (23.9%) 
Responses indicating no preferences « - - < 6 
Responses indicating preference = « = = = - = 653 


Record of Preferences 


Architectural Architectural Progressive 


——Record__ Forum Architecture 
Number mentions with clear 


preference for ene publi- 


cation only 


Mentioning two publications, 
with no preference for either 


Mentioning three publications 
with no preference indicated 


179 (39%) 138 (30.1%) a2 (30.9%) 


84 (42.6%) 56 (28.4%) 57 (29.08) 


eGR SOO 3 SGI 


Using the above results as our guide we have again recommended ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD to carry the Timber Structures message to architects, and have issued 
our space order for a total of 8} pages for the next l2-month period. 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR E. SMITH ADVERTISING 
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MORE SPENDING VIA VENDING 12-15-54 


By New Year’s Day, automatic vending machines will have 
coughed up $1.5 billion in retail sales—a 7% increase over 1953. 
Those nickels, dimes and quarters went into the slot in exchange 
for complete het lunches, ice cream, postage stamps and — 
among other things—girdles and perfume. Vended coffee shows 
a 30% gain over a year ago, and sales of dairy products through 
automatic merchandisers have increased substantially in past 


months. Accounting for part of the gain is the trend toward 


in-plant feeding, accomplished with batteries of automata with 


self-selling names...‘’Lunch-O-Mat,” ‘’Auto-Snak.”’ 


HERE'S HOW THE ‘‘MOST VENDIBLE’’ PRODUCTS RANKED IN 1954: 


t?. 


| al CIGARETS 


5 
( SOFT DRINKS 


(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


COFFEE 


SE CANDY, PACKAGED 


G POSTAGE STAMPS 


~ 


“a lo BULK (loose candy and 


| ° other confectjons) 
| | 


' MILK Jat 


4 | 
isha “4 
Y > ICE CREAM 


= COOKIES, CRACKERS 
SS CHEWING GUM 
SS 


OTHER 
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$12.7 


Source: Business Week 
¢ 


$12.5 
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$15.3 Soles Monaqarneals 


Designed by HILE-DAMROTH 
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-* Appliance Inventory of Young Families 


One sure indication of a good customer is the amount he has bought in the 
past. That goes for families as well as individuals. Among young families who 
are at the buying peak of their lives, the surest indication of their quality as 
customers now and for the years to corre, is the numberof home appliances | a 
they have purchased. Appliances serve as an index of their interest-in the 
home, and their desire to up-grade it on a permanent basis. The pictographs 
will show you how the heart of the young family market...the Modern ? 
Romancés audience’... rates on appliance ‘purchases. The Modern Romances 
reader is part of America’s youngest married woman audience Although she's 

a good ten years younger than the service magazine reader, she’s married 
(77.1%), has children (70.3% of all households), and is primarily concerned 
with raising her young family (78.3%: are housewives). In short, she repre- 


sents your top market for.food, home and baby products, You can sell her 


in Modern Romances. 


OWNERSHIP OF 5 APPLIANCES AMONG MODERN ROMANCES FAMILIES: 


Electric Refrigerators 85.2% 


Electric lrons . 92.4% 


: Washing, Machines | 71.5% 


m ce a 


i ra . , 
ae ok \ \ \ MM 


‘Vacuum Cidbnd}s 


! 
+ 
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Electric Toasters _ 57.9% 


ADGRAPH BY 


MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC.:+ 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Little “Plus"— 
Big Sales Gain 


“Little things” help to make a 
happy life—and a happy consumer. 

That is attested by the fact that 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, sold two 
million packages of a plastic-tape-in- 
plastic-dispenser within two months 
of its appearance on the market. 

The dispenser, a convenience that 
took several years to perfect, is the 
“little thing’? which has appealed to 
the buying public in drug and food 
stores. ‘The neat transparent plastic 
case dispenses 207 inches of half-inch 
tape, keeps it clean, cuts at the desired 
length. 

‘There's no more twisting and 
tearing, no need for scissors, because 
it’s so easy to unsnap the lid, pull out 
the right length of Curad tape, and 
snap the lid shut to cut,” says B & B, 
“and the remaining tape is plainly 
visible.” Two colorful lithographed 
inserts rim the tape core, show 
through the plastic. The dispenser is 
neat, keeps tape clean. 

Distribution through food and 
drug stores has been ‘“‘very gratify- 
ing,’ the company claims. This de- 
spite an exceptionally low pressure 
advertising program: A full page in 
Life, a full page in Progressive 
Grocer, plus a share of commercial 
time during Bauer & Black’s spon- 
sorship of Art Linkletter’s Hotise 
Party on TV. 

Sauer & Black calls Curad the 
“fastest success in first-aid history.” 


I k 
in @ @ @ for incentive charm 


If it is up to you, Mr. VP. to maintain sales 
records, you can't beat the incentive value 

of mink and other nice furs for achievement 
awards, gomd will tokens, gifts. Learn how a 
mink-provoked impact can stimulate sales 
and improve public relations. Write for 
catalogue ‘Furs in the News’’. As resident 
fur buyers and wholesale distributors we 
supply your every need; every garment 
guaranteed as represented 


VICTOR ASSELIN FUR, INC. 
363 7th Ave., New York, BR 9-8830 
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Pick All The Right Markets 
in 1955... 
Troy, N.Y. is one of Them 


HERE'S WHY: 


@ In No. 3 market. The Troy City Zone is an important 
part of New York State’s 3rd largest market—the 


Troy-Albany-Schenectady Metropolitan Market. 


Saturation Coverage. We have 99°, coverage of 


family units in our city zone. 


211,148 potential buyers. We have dominant cover- 
age of the 211.148 consumers in our combined city 


and trading zone. 


High in earnings and sales. Total city zone net in- 
come: $203.687.000; income per family, $5,488; 
total retail sales, $154.284,000; food sales, $44,714,- 
000. (From = special Sales Management study for 
1954). 


2 NEWSPAPERS 
AT ONE COST 


Circulation: 
20c 46,863 


A LINE 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD (Morning) 
THE TIMES RECORD (Evening) 


Troy, N. Y. 


Never before a magazine 


The Saturday Evening 


It gets to the important millions— 
the heart of America. 


December 4.1951 — 15¢ 


tas 
of the magazine women believe in. 7" 6 


Never underestimate the power ( P 


Read by the leaders of the big change 
to “everyday holiday living.” 


ie 

» Wilderness Cure for Juvenile Detmqueacy 
« Hypothenna Starting Surgical Techmque 
« Those Mysterious “Sonic Boom Explosions 
» The Best-Mannered Children m the World 


\| 


THE MAGADINE wom 


fh a 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN -THE MAGAZINE FOR 


Rural America’s magazine for better 


B E F 
farming and better farm living. etter arming 


Important 
Message 
to You 


Page 10 


New! Special 
Washington 


Letter to 


MASS - CLASS - MEN - WOMEN - URBAN - RURAL - FARM 
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package like this! 


12,900,000 Circulation 
CIRCULATION 
NET PAID ABC 6 30 54 

The Saturday Evening Post 4,597,987 

Ladies’ Home Journal 4,876,551 

Holiday 846,088 

Better Farming 2,637,892 

ge 12,958,518 


Paralleling the market % in Ist 125 %in2nd 125 Bin3ed 125 &F in 4th 126 


Market Areas Market Areas Market Areas Market Areas 
Curtis Circulation 71.2% 16.5% 8.3% 4.0% 
Households 71.5% 15.7% 8.2% 41% 
Pass. Car Registrations 72.7% 15.4% 7.7% 4.2% 
Automotive Store Sales 72.5% 15.4% 7.9% 4.2% 
Retail Store Sales 75.6% 14.1% 6.7% 3.6% 
Furn., Appliance Store Sales 76.8% 13.6% 6.4% 3.2% 
Food Store Sales 76.6% 13.5% 6.4% 3.5% 
Drugstore Sales 77.5% 12.8% 6.4% 3.8% 


The 501 market areas in the U. S. are ranked according 
to Curtis combination circulation in each market area. 


Combination Rates 
—Volume Discounts 
Substantial savings become avail- 
able in January, 1955 through com- 
bination rates plus volume dis- 
& counts on individual magazines. 


Consult your Curtis representative. 


... America’s big, balanced magazine market of best buying groups! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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THIS UNREALISTIC SALES TERRITORY WORKLOAD... ... NOW IS SPLIT INTO ATTAINABLE SALES GOALS 
The territory now consists of all three counties. Now The three-county territory shown at the left has been 
look to the right and see how an unmanageable terri- broken into two parts. One territory consists now of 
tory has been divided. . . and why. only counties A and B, and the second territory of only 
County C. Note: the second territory as it now stands 
may not contain enough accounts to keep a man 
profitably. 
REQUIRED FEASIBLE ATTAINABLE 
3 Fy 
c x) ; Counties S 3 
ais os | 3 F & 88s 33 a.|s is g Ss 6s (FE 
22 3. | 25 | 3 > £3 33) $5 ef gs, 25 §s $2 | $3 (293 35 
$8 €2 $25  2> | 33 8 sed| 8 4/65 | 2 | 5 | 9y | Be | Bee | Se 
63/22 | 62 | 3h | 28 88  Ses| vs 63/28 | 62 | 68 | && | 28 Ses | vs 
A 1 16 50 800 Allow 
2 24 25 600 100 AandB 1 19 50 950 
3 40 12 480 days 
4 77 4 | 308 in this 2 31 23 «(713 
5 110 2 220 County 
3 58 6 | 348 
Total 267 2408 10 1000 | 241 42%; 
4 11 2 | 222 
8B 1 3 50 15¢ Allow 
2 25 175 50 5 | 172 1 172 
3 18 12 216 days | iaabionioat 
4 34 4 136 in this Total 391 2405 8 2400 100 100 
5 62 2 124 County } 
Total 124 801 6 300 | 267% | 38% 
c 1 26 50 | 1300 Allow c 1 26 50 | 1300 
2 37 25 (925 150 
3 70 12 840 days 2 37 23 851 
4 81 4 324 in this 
5 152 2 304 County 3 70 6 | 420 
Total 386 3693 11 | 1650 | 224% | 45% 4 81 2 162 
5 152 1 152 
TOTAL 3 —_ : 
COUNTIES 757 e902 $9.8 2950 234% 43% TOTAL 366 2885 11 3300 87% «= 100% 
3 


The ABC's of Sales Potential 


You may be piling an impossible work load on your salesmen 
by assigning them too many accounts and expecting them 
to make too many calls per year. Here is a way to work out 
a call plan and to check on each salesman's performance. 


The third of a group of three articles* 


BY EUGENE J. BENGE 


Management Engineer, Author of “Manpower in Marketing" 


The obvious thing to do with care- 
fully developed market potential in- 
formation is to put it into the hands 
of salesmen for action. Sometimes it 
is as simple as that, but more often 
problems like the following develop: 

1. The study shows that there are 
cwo or three times as many prospects 
as the salesman has been calling on. 

2. He seems to have his hands full 
with the present crop. 

3. He is reluctant to go after new, 
untried prospects, but is also unwill- 


*In the first article (SM, Nov. 1, 1954) 
Mr. Benge defined “potential.” The sec- 
ond article (SM, Nov. 20) discusses the 
measurement of potential. 
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How to Calculate the Number of Calls 
A Salesman Really Can Make 


If you have data sufficient to classify accounts as 1, 2, 3, 4 


and § in sales importance to yourself, then you can also set 
the number of calls per year you want made on each group. 


A study of salesmen’s reports, especially those of successful 
salesmen, can indicate the feasible number of calls per day in 
various kinds of territory (urban, rural, mountainous, scattered, 
etc.) It then becomes possible to compare “required” with 
“feasible” as shown opposite. 


Here is a single territory consisting of three counties. County 
A, for example, contains 267 potential buyers (customers and 
prospects) classified into five grades. We consider that Grade 
1 accounts should be called on once each week, or 50 times 
per year; Grade 2, 25 times, etc. Multiplication shows the 
calls required per year in County A, 2,408. 


The bottom line shows that management is asking the sales- 
man for an impossibility—6,902 calls per year, when he can 
only made 2,950. He is carrying a potential load factor of 234%, 
which is obviously a severe overload. From the standpoint of 
management, this territory is receiving only a 43% coverage. 
In fact, County C alone is more than enough to keep one sales- 
man busy (3,693 calls per year, with 3,300 feasible in 300 
working days). 


In the table opposite right, a new territory has been created, 
consisting of Counties A and B. The annual calls required for 
certain grades of account have been reduced: 


Grade From 
2 25 
3 12 
4 4 
5 2 


This reduction is necessary to balance the load of the two 
counties. However, such a drastic reduction in “calls required” 
would give loafing time to the old salesman who formerly 
tried to cover all three counties. For County C, the calls re- 


quired can be: 


Grade Calls Required 
50 
25 


11 


Those figures would cause a 100% load, instead of the former 
234% load for this county. 


In essence, this method of accounts analysis clears the tracks 
for application of the potential findings. For example contrast, 
in the old single territory, the discovered potential with the 
accounts the study showed the salesman had been calling on: 


Total Called New % Added 

Grade Accounts on Potential Potential 
1 39 6 15 

2 51 17 33 

3 52 

4 128 

5 416 


134 


In other words, his uncalled-on potential was somewhat 
greater than the called-on (as to mumber of accounts, at least). 
Obviously, and naturally, he had paid attention to the larger 
accounts, neglected the smaller. Chances are his competition had 
been following a similar pattern so that some of Grades 2, 3, 4 
and 5 accounts would have offered good sales possibilities. 

Sometimes it is possible to reassign accounts, rather than 


whole counties, in order to balance work loads. However, this 
plan excludes the use of county statistics, where available. 


ing to give up some of his territory. 

In this situation the sales manager 
is forced to use a simple yardstick: 
The territory entrusted to a salesman 


automobile, or 


kitchen mixer, 


What, really, do you sell? Is it an even consumers—it is, 
transportation? Life 
insurance policy, or peace of mind? A 
more time for 


rather, pur- 
chases by these buying units. When 
people no longer bought Model T 
Fords, that potential for the Ford 


(the slice of total potential) should 
be big enough to permit adequate 
coverage, to make reasonable earn- 
ings for the salesman and to yield the 
company a profit. To apply these 
three rules, it generally is necessary 
to study the setup of present terri- 
tories and realign them for future 
sales effort. 

In applying the rules you may be 
interested in: 

1. A product or service analysis of 
the territory. 

2. An accounts analysis of the 
territory, including both customers 
and prospects, together with a fore- 
cast of trends. 

3. Coverage and use of salesman’s 
time. 
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relaxation for the family? 

Such an “end utility” point of 
view is desirable in approaching any 
study of market potential, and espe- 
cially before attempting to apply the 
findings of such a study. Your ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, sales pres- 
entations may all be affected. 

The starting point is the number 
of units and dollar volume of each 
product: by territory, by salesman, by 
account. 

This is the usual analysis designed 
to find out which items are not going 
over in each territory, not being 
pushed by each salesman, not being 
bought by each account. 

In the final analysis, potential is 
not plants, distributors, dealers or 


Motor Co. began to Ccisappear, even 
though there were millions of buying 
units. Hence a company should be 
more interested in why than in what; 
should ask: 

Why certain territories, salesmen, 
accounts do not use, push, buy certain 
products. 

Get the answer to these three ques- 
tions and you have the key to prod- 
ucts potential as distinct from buying- 
unit potential. Some sales managers 
lay all the blame on the salesman— 
“he doesn’t sell the full line.’ But 
that point of view at best is only a 
half-truth; there are probably con- 
sumer, resistances which the salesman 
merely reflects. These resistances 
should be uncovered by research and 
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YOU CAN SPOT A SALESMAN’S FAILURE... 
to make the needed number of calls on each 
type of account when you graph the... 


Cumulative number of calls...a salesman must make...to meet his quota 


° / aN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


call_ quota 79 | 158 | 237 | 316 | 395 | 474 | 553 | 632 | 711 | 790 | 869 | 950 


coogeeureccece 150 19 ly 
call performance 


call quota 9 4 | 413 | 472 | 531 | 590 | 649 | 713 
9193) 31 59 | 118 | 177 | 236 | 295 | 35 3 


call performance 


<a. w2 Jal gl eg 29 | 58 | 87 | 116] 145 | 174 | 203 | 232 | 261 | 290 | 319 | 348 


ll quota 7 | 76 | 95 | 114] 133 | 152 | 171 | 190 | 209 | 222 
ct wt Jal 9 fgg Lt? | 38 5 


call performance 


couowe del gy7ae14 | 28 | 42 | 56 | 70 | 80 | 98 | 112 | 126 | 140 | 154 | 172 


call performance 


Is the Salesman Wasting Time? 


Assume you have arranged the territory work load as set But how is your salesman doing at the end of February? You 
forth in “. . . Now Is Split into Attainable Sales Goals” on see on the bar chart above that he should have made 158 calls, 
page 76. You have explained this load to the salesman. The but he has made only slightly over 100. 


salesman starts his calls on January 1. Your problem now is: 


how can you and the salesman quickly see whether the sales- 


On Class 2 accounts you expect your salesman to make 23 
calls per year and you have 31 Class 2 accounts. Your bar 
chart shows both of you that the salesman is making too many 
Class 2 account calls. 


man is giving the accounts entrusted to him the coverage you 


have so carefully mapped out? 


On Class 1 accounts you expect your salesman to make 50 


calls per year. You have 19 Class 1 accounts so your salesman Such a graphic control device tells nothing about dollar 
should make 950 calls in the year. By the end of January, he volume or selling the full line. But the device does warn you— 
should have made 79 calls, and by the end of February, 158 in time to take corrective action — if the salesman is over- or 


calls if he is to meet his annual quota. under-calling. 


examined in light of the end utility amount. Circulation of newspapers and 


desired by consumers and the benefits Industrial growth; purchasing other periodicals. 
offered by the product or service. power. Stores and other supply centers. 

In trying to look ahead for each Rural growth or shrinkage. Studies of such trends may give 
territory, existent trends should be Roads, transportation, utilities. clues as to when certain areas are 
considered. Typical trends of interest Changing styles in housing, cook- likely to be sufficiently productive to 
are: ing, clothing, recreation, social life, warrant the full-time selling effort of 

Population growth — kind and living standards. one salesman. The End 
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Drake’s “Folly” —the first oil well 
drilled in the U. S. — proved anything 
but foolish! The oil strike in Titus- 
ville, Pa., in 1859, touched off a boom 
which dwarfed the California Gold 
Rush. 

Originally prized for illuminating 
purposes, oil also increased the pace 
of developments in both transporta- 
tion and industry. 

Improved, too, are the sales charts of 
many firms which have discovered 
GRIT ... the only national weekly 
which concentrates its circulation in 
16,000 towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. 


Advertising in GRIT has paid off for 
them; it will pay off for you, too! 


Another Case History Where 
GRIT PAID OFF! 


The effect of Ethyl Gasoline’s consistent 

advertising in GRIT is reflected in the 

increased preference among GRIT Fam- 

Pe a ilies for “premium” grades of gasoline 

TO SAVE ASIA FROM REDS | | - +. @ rise from 23% to 32.1% over 
the past five years. 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and by Doyle & Howley in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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Save Time 
and Money | 


by Serving the 
Growing Southeast 


from Central 


BIRMINGHAM 


Gone is the day when indus- 
try can sell or serve adequately 
the large and growing markets 
of the South by remote control. 

More and more enterprises 
are finding this to be true. They 
are establishing branch plants, 
warehouses, service facilities 
and sales offices in this geo- 
graphic center of the South 
and finding that it pays good 
dividends in time and money 
saved on delivery of © their 
products. 

They are finding, too, that 
being in central Birmingham— 
close to their Southern custom- 
ers—is helping them build sales 
volume in a big way. 


* * * * * * 


Our Committee cor- 
dially invites you to visit 
Birmingham. We will 
help you make a care- 
ful study of your South- 
ern market, freight rate 
costs and other factors 
of interest to you. 


BIRMINGHAM 
COMMITTEE OF 100 


1914 Sixth Avenue, North 
Birmingham, Ala. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Acme Steel Co... . 

James E. Borendame to director, 
marketing services, a newly created 
position, 


American Cyanamid Co.... 
Burton F. Bowman to general 
sales manager, Fine Chemicals Divi- 


sion. 


Avco Manufacturing Corp. . . . 

H. Webster Crum to v-p; will 
head the new Avco Defense and In- 
dustrial Sales organization. 


Biair-TV, Inc... . 
Jack Denninger to v-p, from east- 
ern sales manager. 


Chrysler Corp... . 

Byron S. Snowden to director of 
advertising and merchandising 
Dodge Division trucks. 


Durkee-Atwood Co... . 
Roy M. Spilman to sales manager, 
Industrial Division. 


General Industrial Supply Corp .. . 
J. D. Craig to president and gen- 
eral manager. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. . . . 

L. R. Modlin, Jr., to field sales 
manager, general chemical sales de- 
partment. 


International Business Machines 
COM. 2 ss 

L. H. LaMlotte, v-p in charge of 
sales, and A. L. Williams, v-p and 


treasurer, to executive v-p’s. Both are 
members of the board of directors. 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. . . . 

O. G. Kennedy, general sales man- 
ager of the Lehn & Fink Division, 
to a director. 


Lux Clock Mfg. Co... . 
Eugene T. Crandall to industrial 
sale@nanager. 


Marion Power Shovel Co... . 
Milton T. Smith to v-p and gen- 
eral manager. 


Mead Johnson & Co... . 
J. Emmett Terrell to eastern sales 
manager. 


The Mengel Co... . 

C. Burt McKeehan to head new 
Eastern Division as sales manager, 
doors and wail closet products. 


Metlon Corp. .. . 
Gloria Dangler to advertising and 
promotion director. 


Proctor Electric Co... . 
Joseph ‘Tiers to eastern sales man- 
ager. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. .. . 

Louis M. Park to coordinator of 
sales, advertising and management for 
Raytheon’s. television and radio op- 
erations. 


Safe Flight Instrument Corp. . . . 
K. R. Duee, Jr., to sales manager. 


Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Co. ... 
Richard D. Sharp to newly created 
position of general sales manager. 


Plan lt... 


“A lot of people scoff at budgetary control and a lot of salesmen 
object to the work. ... Most people just say that you can’t anticipate 
what is going to happen. You will be amazed to learn that after more 
than 20 years of experience in this type of control our (company’s) 
sales projection for the past several years has not missed one way 
or the other by 1 percent. The same thing holds true with our 
projected budget. Budgetary control gives us a road map so that we 
know where we are heading, where we are going, where we are 
going to end up. In the developing of sales forecasts and budget we 
use the critical type of approach. Through this method we attempt to 
discover the weaknesses and ferret out unnecessary waste in the cost 
of our operation. Through an approach of this type all problems are 
analyzed rather than diagnosed.”—J. H. SHIELDS, president, Superior 
Coach Corp., to The Truck Body and Equipment Asséciation. .~ 

“ve 
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Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Ltd.... 

M. M. Schneckenburger to v-p. 
He directs the company’s advertising 
and public relations for Canada and 


all world markets, with the exception 


of the United States. 


Seagram-Distillers Co, .. . 

Saul C. Rockoff to newly created 
position of assistant to v-p in charge 
of Seagram’s Central Division; was 
formerly national sales promotion 
manager. 


Stewart-Warner Corp. . . . 
Alexander Kidd to a v-p; will 

assist the operating managements of 

the six divisions of Stewart-Warner. 


Thor Corp. ... 
Robert F. Kaufmann to director, 
public relations and sales promotion. 


Tube Distributors Co, Inc. . . . 

William L. DiNovis to v-p in 
charge of sales; David Reeves to v-p 
in charge of market development. 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.... 

Carl W. Patton to newly created 
post of general manager, advertising 
and public relations, Bakelite Co., a 
division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon. 


Van-Packer Corp... . 

O. E. Collins to general sales man- 
ager, from Chicago district sales 
manager. 


Virqinia-Carolina Chemical Corp.... 
Al Amatruda to manager, knit- 
wear sales, Fiber Division. 


The Weatherhead Co. . . 

James S. Beckerman to sales man- 
ager, Automotive Distributor Divi- 
sion. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. . . . 
Paul I. Birchard to v-p and gen- 
eral manager, Le Roi Division. 


The White Motor Co. . .’. 

Henry J. Nave to president,. The 
White Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.; 
Karl A. Roesch to director of service, 
from assistant to the v-p in charge of 
sales. 


Willys Motors, Inc. . . . 

Charles A. Watson to general sales 
manager, from v-p in charge of sales, 
Willy-Overland Export Corp. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ... 

Leon Kotch to director, locksmith 
supply sales, Yale Lock and Hard- 
ware Division. 
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DUN & BRADSTREET STATE SALES GUIDES. 


Thousands of sales managers have found State 
Sales Guides an economical and effective aid to sales- 
men in locating prospects and realizing the maximum 
sales potential of present customers. 

By substituting a little headwork for a lot of foot- 
work, salesmen who use Sales Guides make their pre- 
call planning pay off in increased sales and increased 
commissions, 

Send in the coupon below and find out how little it 
wi!l cost to equip your salesmen with Sales Guides. 


Bradstreet ,Inc. 
139 Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 


THERE’S A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SPENDING TIME AND INVESTING IT 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Dept. 11 
99 Church Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


C0 I'd like more information (including prices) about State Sales Guides. 

0 I'd like information about the Dun & Bradstreet sales-training film, “Of Time 
and Salesmen,” which | understand is available for showings at sales meetings 
without cost or obligation. 

Name 


Company.......... 


Address 


City... am Zone State 


cb tel cian dian enintiniedinicinbiabemrens 


New York Sunday News Sections circulation 
& percentage of family coverage 


Country Split Run . 
City & Suburbs. . . 


Split Run 
Manhattan 


Manhattan-Bronx . 
Westchester .... 


Brooklyn 


4,081,149—total city, suburban, and country 


1,570,237 —outside New York City and fifty mile zone 


785,119—every other copy in the country edition 


2,510,912—63.2%, 
,255,456—31.6%. 
,167,184—64.1%, 


687,685 —62.4%, 


159,824—65.5%, 
,014,335—66.8%, 
480,092—60.3%, 
534,243-—74.0%, 
312,181 —67.6%, 
222,062 — 85.3%, 


329,393 -52.1%, 


196,792 —67.5%, 
114,467 —66.7%, 


in New York City and fifty mile zone 
every other copy in New York City and suburbs 


in Manhattan, Bronx, Staten Isiand; suburban 
New York, Connecticut and Northern New Jersey 


n Manhattan, Bronx, Staten Island 

in Westchester, Fairfield and Putnam counties 

in Brooklyn, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties 
in the borough of Brooklyn only 

ir’ Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties 

in the borough of Queens only 

in Nassau and Suffolk counties 


in Newark and adjacent Southern New Jersey counties 


in Passaic, and in Bergen and Sussex counties 


in Hudson county, except Arlington, East Newark, 
Harrison and Kearny 


Source: Annual Audit, Sept. 27, 1953, as filed with the ABC 
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New York ...smorgasbord style! 


The Swedes have a word for selective 
eating—smorgasbord. They shoot the works 
ona long table. You take a plate, and take 
your pick. Concentrate on cold cuts, or 
trifle with a tossed salad. Come back as 


often as vou like and stuff yourself... 


New York is a swell dish of 14 million 
prospects, but too rich for some advertisers’ 
taste, budget, and output. But now you can 
sell the market smorgasbord style, a bite at a 
time in the Sunday News, packaged in eleven 
local Sections! 

The table dhote is the City and Suburbs 
Section, with 2.5 million circulation; or you 
may prefer Split Run, every other copy, with 
half the circulation! Or go a la carte with the 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Kings, Queens, Pz ssaic- 
Bergen, Newark, Hudson, Nassau-Suffolk or 


Westchester Sections! 


Retailers have proved the sales power of 
these Sections—for years. Now the national 
advertiser can concentrate selling effort, sales- 
men, and expenditure in a single area...do 
intensive merchandising or missionary work 
... try on promotions for size...test copy ina 
cross-section of the market...spread a budget 
or schedule...and get greater coverage than 
in any locality medium for lower cost! 

The Sunday News Full Run, circulation 
exceeding 3,750,000, is a superlative bargain 
in national advertising. 

For menus to match any need... ask the 


News Advertising Department, any office! 


Pac. 


Te, fend - 


THE [of NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


with more than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, 


of any other newspaper in America... 
220 East 42nd St.. New York City...Tribune Tower, Chicago... 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


SALES PROD. 


CO-ORDINATION 


BRANCH 
SALES 


SALES 
TRAINING 


SALES 
OPERATING 


PUBLICITY 


SALES 
PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING 


U.S. Rubber Unwraps a New 


FIRST FIVE MONTHS 


2nd Month 


3rd Month 


4th Month 


Supervision of sales 
& advertising plans 


i) POA CRI CLE eS 


po aT eR aaa Ft a 


PCR Ce Tee 


Setting up stocks for 
branches 


Study of sales 
problems 


Recommendations to 
management 


Revising personnel 
and/or territories to 
handle new product 


Training personnel 
concerned in new 
product 


Preparing training 
bulletins 


Preparing monthly 
conference report 


Distributing bulletins 
& information for 
“U.S.” salesmen 


Preparing price sheets 
& misc. price infor- 
mation policy 


Ge sic Pe eatet 


Informed of new 
product 


Preparing publicity 
material 


Distributing ap- 
proved “stories” to 
business and con- 
sumer media 


Work with sales man- 
agement interpreting 
survey, deciding on 
prime markets. Pre- 
senting preliminary 
plans to sls mgmt. 


Approved plans for 
catalogs, brochures, 
mailing pieces, sales- 
men’s kits 


Preliminary layouts 
& copy. Prepared & 
approved. Final art 
and production 
started 


Final proofs on all 
promotion pieces ap- 
proved. Printing 
started 


Consulting ad agency 
on approved plans, 
selecting media, copy, 
themes, schedules, etc. 


Layouts & ad copy 
prepared and ap- 
proved. Final produc- 
tion started. Media 
contracts sent out. 


Final proofs ap- 
proved, printing 
plates distributed to 
publications. Pre- 
prints ordered 


Chronological Planning Sparks 
New-Product Sales Effort 


The merchandising timetable 
above shows how the Mechanical 
Goods Division, U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York City, meets a product in- 
troduction deadline. It is a clockwork 
plan for sales success, a kind of 
formula. 

In order to make the schedule 
click there must be, somewhere in the 
organization, a vice-president in 
charge of stimulation. The chart does 
not show this, nor does it reveal how 
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and why a decision is made, in the 
first place, to introduce a new or re- 
designed product. But on Oct. 15, 
1954, after a year and « half of plan- 
ning and preparation, the Division 
announced to the trade that its 
“SteepGrade” package conveyor belt 
was in existence. Indeed, the Divi- 
sion already produces a substantial 
package conveyor belt line, such as its 
traction and crepe top belts. And 
rubber-covered belts have been selling 


regularly since 1891. What then is 
newsworthy or exciting about ‘‘an- 
other” package conveyor belt? What 
kind of sales story? How to whip up 
enthusiasm among 25 district sales 
managers, 200 salesmen, distribu- 
tors? Advertising—what to say? 


A step back: The Mechanical 
Goods Division pays its way because 
it (1) uncovers needs for new or 
improved products, (2) suggests and 
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Product After Split-Second Timing 


LAST FOUR WEEKS 


Sth Month Heike ist Week 2nd Week Brd Week ath Week 


Co-ordinating final 
sales activities. 


DOPAC RON ET ISTE IC WY Se 


Notifying branches 


CONCENTRATED 
of stock 


SALES 


Sales training month- 
ly meeting. Continued 
training. 


Preliminary approach 
to potential major 
users 


Active selling by EFFORT BY 


branch 
. ENTIRE 


eS SO ete SALES 
Distributing infor- 


mation for jobber 
salesmen’s meetings 


Distributing monthly 


conference. ORGANIZATION 


Distributing price in- 
formation 


eee 


Publicity breaks in 
consumer publication 


First publicity breaks 
in business papers 


Continuing publicity 
and newspapers 


Catalogs, folders, Continuing promo- 


salesmen’s kits ap- 
proved for distribu- 
tion 


Mailing to potential 
major users 


Second mailing to 
same as previous list 


tional activities, in- 
cluding mailings, etc. 


Preprints of ads dis- 
tributed 


First advertisement 
appears in manage- 
ment magazines 


Balance of first 
month’s ads in busi- 
ness papers 


Continuing ads in 
chosen media to sup- 
port sales effort 


develops product ideas to fill those 
needs, and (3) through surveys de- 
termines whether there is a profitable 
market for the product. Let us say all 
these factors check out on the positive 
side and production, development and 
sales departments agree that the idea 
and the product are good bets. 
Then . .' 

. . . Responsibility for the success 
or failure of the product introduction 
falls largely upon a commodity man- 
ager—who works closely with the 
development, production and general 
sales managers. The Division’s ‘“com- 
modities” include, literally, thousands 
of industrial rubber goods products— 
fuel cells for aircraft, hoses, packing, 
matting, gaskets, tank liners, printing 
rolls, etc. In the area of package con- 
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veyor belting, the commodity man- 
ager is H. E. Pruner. 

He is in charge of stimulation. 

It is his job to get reactions like 
this, from a district sales manager in 
Boston: “Based on the excellent 
material which was forwarded to us 
for the SteepGrade package conveyor, 
a special sales meeting was called to 
make sure that all our’ representatives 
would be in a position to gain as 
much new business as possible. The 
conference cutline was followed, and 


. the enthusiasm displayed by our 
salesmen is indicative of the feeling 
that can be generated when the 
proper sales aids are given to pro- 
mote a product. We are sure that 
plus business will be obtained through 
this meeting.” 

Or, from Milwaukee: “The men 
felt that this was one of our best 
sales meetings.” 


The product: The SteepGrade 
package conveyor couldn't be better 


An interview with H. E. PRUNER 
Manager, Conveyor Belt Sales, Mechanical Goods Division 
United States Rubber Co. 


What SteepGrade does... 


STAR PERFORMER in U. S. Rubber package conveyor 
belt line is “SteepGrade” (above, arrow), just intro- 


duced to trade. Its ability to move merchandise up or 
down steep inclines is major selling point. Problem 
facing management in unveiling belt was to create and 
sustain enthusiasm among salesmen and distributors 
who se!! hundreds of related—and unrelated—products. 


named, Pruner believes. Its surface 
is designed to produce “non-slip con- 
trol” in carrying materials on de- 
scents or ascents “‘as steep as 45 de- 
grees.”” Gripper cleats on the belt’s 
surface prevent “avalanches” at steep 
angles. Apparently avalanching is a 
problem in many mail order houses, 
department stores, receiving stations, 
or wherever packaged merchandise 
must be moved up or down sharp 
inclines. Conventional rough-surface 
package conveyors, Pruner points out, 
are seldom practical above a 30- 
degree incline. On_ incline _ tests, 
SteepGrade outperforms the Divi- 
sion’s other package conveyors. 

Salesmen, in talks and observations 
with package conveyor users and 
original equipment manufacturers, 
had uncovered the need for a belt 
that could handle packages at steep 
angles. Or, rather, steeper angles. 

Says Pruner: “While existent 
products may do a good job for 
users, there’s always a need for a 
better product—one that will out- 
perform what is available. That’s 
why we developed SteepGrade. Its 
steep-incline feature is the major 
selling point.” 
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SLIP-RESISTANT surface has almost 1,000 rubber 
cleats per square foot, with tiny grippers on each cleat. 
Salesmen, in talks with original equipment manufac- 
turers and users, discovered higher degree of traction 


was most-wanted quality in package conveyors. U. S. 
Rubber introduced new belt to satisfy market need 
after year and a half of sales planning. 


The markets: There are three sales 
pipelines for SteepGrade: (1) orig- 
inal equipment manufacturers, solic- 
ited direct; (2) distributors; (3) 
consumers—or users, solicited direct 
or through distributors. 


Pricing: Before production begins 
the commodity sales department es- 
tablishes a price level for a proposed 
new product. Sales tells development 
and production what costs ‘are not 
to exceed,” so that any future price 
obstacle will be reduced to a min- 
imum when salesmen face prospects. 
Pruner: “If the product can’t be 
produced within the limits we set, 
then we are cautious about going 
further. While this concept of 
pricing-before-producing is not alto- 
gether new, it is a difficult concept 
to put across to management in a 
company that is not sales minded. 
Ours is.” SteepGrade, in Pruner’s 
words, “is competitively priced.” 


First things first: As the fourth 
month comes up on the “merchandis- 
ing timetable” (see chart) . . . the 
problem of SteepGrade has _ been 
studied from production, development 


and sales angles. Recommendations 
have been made to management, and 
management has blessed the project 
with a budget O.K. Pilot production 
is finished and preparation is under 
way for “first production.” Sales 
training has completed its training 
bulletins; sales operating is busy with 
price policy, price sheets. ‘The two 
immediate tasks: (1) train sales 
personnel concerned with  Steep- 
Grade; (2) distribute bulletins and 
information to salesmen. What takes 
place? 

By the first of September 1954, a 
month and a half before actual in- 
troduction of SteepGrade to the 
trade, two training aids were ready 
to roll: a conference leader’s outline, 
to be used by district managers in in- 
troducing the product to the sales 
organization; a distributor meeting 
outline, to be used by salesmen who 
would later conduct SteepGrade 
meetings with distributors. Product 
information bulletins were a part of 
the two training packages. 

The job of ‘“‘acquainting and sell- 
ing our own sales force first” began. 

Next, the 25 district sales man- 
agers are now conducting sales meet- 
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oe eee 


you cover all the 
business market. 


when you buy” 


Nation's Business 


A MAGATINE FOR BUSINESSMEN OECEMBER 1954 


HERE ARE THE ISSUES 
CONGRESS FACES IN'S55 


Pace 26 


‘ 
soe rine 


U.S. prisons: $215,000,000 blunder race eo 
Job enlargement boosts production race 2 
Meet the FBI chief of staff rsce as 

Tax swing: Federal down-State up ease aa 


ings (all over the country) with 200 


SALES EXECUTIVES | mete ie "h 
district manager’s meeting outline, 


the objectives are clearly stated: 
The following companies and many other leading business (1) Introduce the belt. 
organizations have used Crossley, S-D Surveys for marketing 


: (2) Analyze the belt’s selling fea- 
research services: 


tures. 
(3) Review the markets for it. 
(4) Conduct a practice distribu- 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Monsanto Chemical Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc. National Biscuit Company tor meeting so that—without difficul- 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. ty—salesmen will be able to intro- 
Colgate-Palmolive Company Safeway Stores, Inc. duce the belt to distributors. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
The Dow Chemical Company J. Walter Thompson Company District sales managers are not un- 
Foote, Cone & Belding United States Department armed. They were furnished these 
of Agriculture materials to conduct their meetings: 
the conference outline; key points 
When you are considering a marketing research survey, we would bulletins, describing sales features of 
be glad to discuss your project with you. the belt; 3-D slides and viewers, to 
show the belt in test scenes, etc.; a 
| demonstration kit of package con- 
C RO S ~ LEY. | veyor belt covers; price pages; charts 
, illustrating sales features: actual belt 
samples: sample publicitv releases; 
advertising preprints; direct mail 
642 Fifth Avenue pieces; distributor meeting outlines; 
New York 19, N.Y. | product facts bulletins for distribu- 
tors; distributor meeting check-off 


Plaza 7-5560 list; letters of instruction on order- 
wive ing advertising materials. Most of 
in Cc. 


Lever Bros. Company 


AQ 
WA 


these materials are later turned over 
to salesmen themselves, for their use 
in presenting the belt to their dis- 
tributor organizations. 

District sales managers were told: 
“Tn order to insure that the salesmen 
are well prepared to hold distributor 
meetings, it is recommended that they 
hold a practice session, with time 
scheduled for constructive comments 
at the end . . . The salesmen should 
be encouraged to put their determined 
efforts behind the presentation of this 
product, and a definite program 
should be established to insure that 
salesmen contact every customer who 
now uses package conveyor belts, or 
who is a possible user.” 


Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 


Tools for selling: Some interesting 
tests and sales aids were introduced - 
at these meetings. For example, sales- 
men were asked to place a package of 


IMPRINTED ROUND BALLOONS Srvc: (inhich were ipased, out) 


and slowly move one end of the belt 

upward “until the package slips slow- 

ly back—at about 45 degrees. This 

eee points up the high angle at which 

SteepGrade functions. It also shows 

INCREA SE PROFITS that the package will ‘creep’ back, 
rather than avalanche.” It was sug- 


gested that salesmen use the same 


Start Planning Yo ur EAGLE demonstration before distributors and 


consumers. 
° Another tool, a visual aid, is a 
Balloon Promotion NOW! 3-D viewer with a series of full-color 
photographs of the belt itself and its 
EAGLE RUBBER COMPANY, inc. ASHLAND, OHIO Oo applications. Each salesman was 
given a “3-D kit,” with this com- 
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“This i is the kind we pack for the Growing eninied Market!” 


Comming 
aa 


CANDID CANNERS are no exception when 
they’re ready to sell a new season’s pack. They 
know from experience that in the Greensboro ABC 
Retail Trading Area they'll get live-wire selling ac- 
tion—where 1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million 
folks account for 1/5 of the state’s retail pur- 
chases . . . This selling performance is consistent 
all along the line—from canned food to costume 
jewelry. The eminently easy way to get faster 
product turnover in the Growing Greensboro Mar- 
ket, is to use the 100,000 daily circulation of the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... 


ER 
The only medium with dominant coverage in the 


Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


u 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Management Figures Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Don’t Burden “Key People’ 24 os 
with Moving Details! <i ns 


United does all the work, all the &. 
worrying on Personnel Transfers 


- PRE-PLANNED Mekal In Sanitiged Vans-Exclusive 
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SUCCESS 


EBERHARD FABER 
N 


PENCTL COMPANY 


This is how Louis M. Brown, Presi- 
dent of Eberhard Faber Pencil Com- 
pany, tells it in his own words. “Our 
first prize of a two-week trip to Lon 
don and Parzis via TWA certainly 
brought an enthusiastic response 
from our salesmen. TWA was very 
cooperative — their promotional 
pieces were excellent. And the in 
creased sales confirmed our belief in 
using air travel as an incentive.” 
FOR INFORMATION on how Trans World 
Airlines Travel Awards can help vou get 
action, write to Travel Awards Program, 
Dept. SM 12-15, TWA. 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TWA travel awards get 
SELLING ACTION 
Fly the finest... FLY TWA 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 
In the ten-year period from 1942 to 
1952, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
Sunday Magazine grew in advertising 
lineage from 350,000 lines annually to 
1,500,000. This growth was even above 
the high average for ali the national 
supplements Nearest in lineage 
rowth comparison is This Week — 
rom 400,000 lines in 1942 to 650,000 
in 1952. 

Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Prom>tion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Courier-Journal 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Sunday Courier-Journal Circulation 
303,238 © Member of The Locally- 
Edited Group « Represented Nation- 
ally by The Branham Company. 


ment by the conference leader: 
“Perhaps the most interesting sales 
aid we have is the 3-D kit—vyour 
initial interest-arouser when talking 
to the prospect. It includes the viewer 
(‘““Viewmaster,” made by Sawyer’s, 
Inc., Portland, Ore.), and a reel of 
pictures. I’ll pass around a set for 
each of you so you can see how effec- 
tive the tool can be...” 

[The Milwaukee district sales 
manager’s reaction, after a meeting: 
“This whole program is an example 
of excellent merchandising. All of the 
salesmen hope that other products can 
be presented through the use of the 
viewer. This is a new sales device in 
this area, and it cannot help but be 
effective.” | 

Another presentation — technique 
was explained, involving small 
square of four kinds of package belt- 
ing—SteepGrade, two other types of 
U. S. belts, and a competitive belt. 
The technique: “Advise the prospect 
that you have an objective test to 
show him, so that he can determine 
which of the most popular cover de- 
signs provide the best traction. Pres- 
ent the four samples face down on 
the prospect’s desk, mentioning as 
you do that each sample represents 
the main types of package conveyor 
belts presently marketed. Ask the 
prospect to push the samples a short 
distance across his desk, noting the 
pressure required to push each sample. 


Let him decide which of the cover 
designs afford the best traction. 

“It’s like the old shell game. Try 
it yourself. See which belt you would 
recommend if you were the materials 
handling man.” 


Gears mesh: Probably U. 5S. 
mechanical goods salesmen have never 
seen the merchandising timetable re- 
produced at the opening of this story, 
but most salesmen at the announce- 
ment meetings must have been im- 
pressed with the evidences of coordi- 
nated effort and preparation at the 
home office. The technical product 
details were described; selling fea- 
tures were dramatized; sales aids 
were presented and explained; mar- 
kets were analyzed and reviewed; 
complete instructions for holding dis- 
tributor meetings were discussed and 
rehearsed; publicity releases were 
passed out and talked about; pre- 
prints of advertisements were distrib- 
uted and, in fact, the entire advertis- 
ing program was spelled out for the 
salesmen; the distributor meeting 
outline was available; price sheets 
were delivered, and so were “facts” 
and “key points” bulletins. All this— 
wrapped up in one package and de- 
livered at 25 meetings conducted 
almost simultaneously throughout the 
country. 


(continued on page 94) 


“Mind waiting on me, or don’t you want any taxable 
income in 1954?” 
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is, 


1954 


# You would like to increase the percentage of your salesmen’s working 
day that is spent face to face with good potential customers; ideally, those 
who have invited your men to call. You can take a step in that direction 
right now. 2A good catalog program is the key, because those who 
specify and buy in industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers 
before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned specifically 
to induce more of them to call in your men. They can be placed strategi- 
cally in the offices of all good potential customers and kept there ready 
for instant use. » Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their 
men to call, through better catalog procedure, has been the whole busi- 
ness of Sweet’s for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ‘““Your cata- 


logs—key to more orders,” is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., Dept. 28, 119 W. 40 St., New York 
18. Offices in all principal cities. ‘“The easier you make it for people to 


buy your products, the easier they are to sell.” 


36 years, 
6 hours and 
10 minutes 

later 


The man in the picture came to work for the 


Los Angeles Times more than 36 years ago. 

His name is Art Randall. You see him, as 
he looks today in this photograph, which was 
taken just 36 years, 6 hours and 10 minutes 
after he joined The Times. The paper he is 
holding is a copy of The Times published on 
Art’s first day on the job in 1918. 


Art Randall has seen a good many headlines 
roll off the presses during his 36 years with 
The Times. 

He has watched the growth of Los Angeles, 
which since the census of 1920 has jumped in 
size from 900,000 residents to over 4,000,000, 
an increase of over 300% in county popu- 
lation. 

He has seen his newspaper take the lead in 
sponsoring worthwhile community projects. 
He has watched The Times year after year as 
it increased its leadership in public service, 
creating new jobs by helping to bring new 
industries to Southern California. 

And, of course, he has been closely con- 
cerned with the career of one Art Randall, 
Times employee—which, is where one of the 
secrets of the success of The Times is to be 
found. 

Together with nearly 2700 other full-time 
employees of The Times-Mirror Company, 
publishers of The Times and The Mirror and 
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to $10,000—is jointly purchased by company 
and employee. A health and hospitalization 
insurance plan, covering the employee and 
his wife and children, also is available to all 
Times employees at low cost—paid for, in 
large part, by The Times. 

Profit sharing. Every employee of The 
Times, after one year of service, shares in the 
profits of the company. 

Paid vacation and holidays. Every em- 
ployee—in every department—receives two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one year’s serv- 
ice; three weeks after three years; four weeks 
after 20 years. (Art Randall is in the four- 
week vacation class). In addition, every em- 
ployee gets 8 holidays with pay every year— 
including the employee’s own birthday. 

Retirement plan. After 3 years’ service, 
every Times employee is eligible for a plan 
which offers generous monthly payments after 
retirement. More than half the cost is paid by 
The Times. 

Added benefits include a company garage, 
an employee cafeteria open 19 hours a day, a 
credit union, a 24-hour medical department, 

se asied : ee ee BA ei , : 
parent company of Times-Mirror Press, Art recreation room, and many others. 
enjoys a program of employee benefits 
: J i — pro! As Art Randall or any one of hundreds of 
including: oe ‘ 
oy The T; he | other Times employees will tell you, all of 

oO security. le Limes has the lowest em- . . . 
J nee ge 5 this, taken collectively and added to a job- 
ployee turnover in the printing and publishing ' , 
pa evaluation policy which assures Times people 
industry. arg 
je oat one a of pay checks ranging above those paid for 
Promotion from within. Virtually all Times se ; 
; : similar jobs elsewhere, produces a high morale 

department heads came up from the ranks. 
; among the people who produce The Times. 

Art started as a pressroom helper, is now . 
Assistant Production Manager, in charge of High morale generally means high produc- 


the pressroom. tion—a sense of teamwork which makes for 


Insurance benefits. All Times employees a superior product. That, very probably, is 


are eligible for life, accident and disability one of the reasons why The Los Angeles Times 
insurance. The first $3,000 to $4,000 costs the is a better newspaper—the leading newspaper 
employee nothing. The balance—ranging up of western America. 


The Times, which has served Southern California since 1881, 
is first by far among all the newspapers of western America 


... first by far in public service, in circulation and in advertising. 


LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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ton 


Tis2tof.. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE. THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 


for an advertising schedule 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD 


the MAGAZINE SET ng counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. A 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Zum 


Plus stimulation. 

Plus an “original equipment manu- 
facturers’ questionnaire” and a list of 
important OzM’'s by branch. A_po- 
tent tool, for every salesman was told 
to solicit OEM accounts “first and 
immediately.” Says Pruner: “If you 
can sell them, you’ve uncovered the 
important market for SteepGrade.” 
We requested, he says, that district 
managers make specific call assign- 
ments to salesmen having package 
conveyor manufacturers in their ter- 
ritories. 


Salesmen were told to sit down 
with OEM principals, discuss and 
demonstrate SteepGrade, and get the 
OEM questionnaire back to Division 
headquarters (Passaic, N. J.) as soon 
as possible. The questionnaire is ex- 
tremely important because, properly 
filled out, it reveals (1) the equip- 
ment market’s reaction to the new 
product ; (2) current sources for 
similar product lines; (3) an indica- 
tion of each oFM’s annual dollar 
potential. Says Pruner: “The ques- 
tionnaires, sifted and analyzed, give 
us an opportunity to arrive at an 
opinion as to how the equipment 
people regard our product. And it 
helps us evaluate the efforts of com- 
petition.”” Questionnaires were due on 
a specific date which was established, 
and made clear, at the time of the 
SteepGrade meetings. 

The salesmen were soon conduct- 
ing distributor meetings. 

Format was simple, direct, and 
followed the general pattern of the 
salesmen’s own meetings. 


“Many of our distributors,” de- 
clares Pruner, “are mill supply 
houses, selling everything from power 
lawn mowers to tire pumps. They 
sell thousands of products, and their 
price books are as thick as a desk. 
Our object is to make it easy for dis- 
tributors to give SteepGrade their 
attention. Our salesmen, in the meet- 
ings, attempt to show distributors 
why it is profitable to ‘spend more 
time with SteepGrade.’ ” 

But how to maintain salesmen’s 
enthusiasm for SteepGrade? 

“There's plenty of activity and 
flurry evidenced now,” Pruner ex- 
plains. “Salesmen like to have some- 
thing new to sell. It’s true, another, 
different mechanical goods product 
may be introduced by our Division 
within a matter of weeks, and that 
new product could, possibly, turn 
our men cool toward SteepGrade.”’ 

Unless? 

“Unless we can. prevent it— 
through stimulants administered reg- 
ularly and in substantial dosages.” 

Who prescribes these stimulants? 

“Tt is largely my responsibility,” 
Pruner says. “At least, it’s my job to 
see that the men plug constantly.” 

What are the stimulants? 


Advertising, for example, and 
promotion of the advertising. Kickoff 
SteepGrade advertisements, describ- 
ing product features, appeared in 
November in Modern Materials 
Handling. Later, MMH and other 
“management” publications, such as 
Purchasing, Food Engineering, Mill 
& Factory and Factory Management 


readers. 


Another FIRST for Sales Management 


Most of the pages in this issue are “scored” at the inside margin so 
as to make it easier for you to detach ihem for filing. The exceptions 
are where plates bleed into the gutier. 
business men to be so perforated for the greater convenience of 


Whether it remains an experiment or becomes an every-issue fea- 
ture depends upon subscriber reaction. 


Do you like it enough to tell us so? 


Philip Salisbury 

Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N.Y. 
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é° Maintenance, will carry case his- 
tory advertisements. Salesmen them- 
selves will help furnish the advertis- 
ing department with data regarding 
SteepGrade installations that have 
‘ a superlative angle’ of some kind, 
and these will form the basis of real- 
lite case histories. 


Advertising reprints, in the form 
of self-mailers, will get into the 
hands of distributors and prospe 
Regarding self-mailers: “We strong 
ly urge you [salesmen] to mail the: 
out widely to your own prospect list. 
We can supply mailers imprinted for 
branch use. This can be done more 
effectively and economically at the 
branch level than with an over-all 
national mailing which is difficult to 
control and sometimes wasteful.” 

Additional instructions: “Offer the 
self-mailers to your distributors for 
their use. They will find them a real 
door-opener for their salesmen. Point 
out that these tie them in with the 
publication advertising we are 
doing.” The Division offers im- 
printed mailers to distributors free of 
charge. Distributors pay addressing 
and postage costs, however. 


Fringe benefits: Publicity is an- 
other stimulant. “Superlative” case 
history material will leave the Divi- 
sion’s publicity department and head 
for “horizontal” publications “which 
cut through every conceivable type of 
industrial plant. The combined cir- 
culation of these publications (49 are 
on the list) numbers in the hundreds 
of thousands and includes key person- 
nel in the receiving, shipping and 
warehousing departments.” 

The Division expects SteepGrade 
publicity to create a “fringe market.”’ 
This market includes, for example, 
organizations not now using a pack- 
age conveyor of any kind, but that 
may recognize—through exposure to 
publicity—the need for an installa- 
tion. 

Current installations, where cus- 
tomers are already using a U. S. 
Rubber belt, will be converted to 
SteepGrade as salesmen develop the 
replacement market. 

Stocks of SteepGrade are main- 
tained at the Passaic, N. J., plant and 
controlled by the sales production co- 
ordination department. As sales ac- 
tivity increases and customer demand 
begins to roll, supplementary stocks 
will be put into centralized branch 
warehouses. 

It is this kind of chronological, 
step-by-step planning on the part of 
sales management that creates the 
need for “supplementary stocks.” 

The End 
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Squalls on the Horizon 
Of the New Congress 


Big E 


ness on the pan again? New crop of investigations? 


More suspicion of mergers? Tugging and pulling at the 
AEC? Amendment for the antitrust laws? Tariffs? Price 
spread on farm products? Tax reduct’on? Defense budget? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


As the Democrats take control of 
Congress next month, a few com- 
mittees may experiment with putting 
Big Business, Wall Street, what used 
to be known as “The Interests’ on 
the defensive. If the tryouts succeed, 
if, that is, somebody produces an 
exciting show, imitations may spring 
up all over Capitol Hill. 

This is not the Democratic pro- 
gram, far from it. Most of the com- 
mittees will be headed by Senators 
such as Allen J. Ellender (D. La., 
Agriculture), Richard B. Russell 
(D., Ga., Armed Services), Walter 
F. George (D., Ga., Foreign Re- 
lations) — men with talents for 
negotiating legislation. But there are 
others, such as Senators Estes Ke- 
fauver (D., Tenn.), Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.), James E. 
Murray (D., Mont.) and Represen- 
tative Wright Patman (D., Tex.), 
who are usually indignant about 
something. If public indignation 
follows a cycle, has Big Business re- 
turned to the target spot? 

Through December, at what are 
known as policy conferences, the 
leaders will confide to each other 
their hopes, fears, affections, enmities 
and ambitions. One may want to 


a 


make a name for himself by linking 
Eisenhower to corrupt utility mag- 
nates, another by starting vast public 
works’ projects, a third by insisting 
on rigid Government economy. A 
policy conference usually ends with 
a press handout that veils in ambi- 
guity the sharpest conflicts of purpose. 

The shape of the 84th Congress 
as an investigating, a legislating, or 
a do-nothing body won’t be evident 
in the early months. Everybody will 
be doing his stuff for his own small 
audience. There will be countless un- 
read bills on obscure subjects and 
hearings on a few, the usual State of 
the Union speech and presentation of 
the executive budget, the usual 
Capitol Hill comments. 

Meanwhile, some investigations— 
Democratic ones—will open. Con- 
gressmen itching to investigate seem 
to be faced with a difficulty unknown 
for decades: lack. of subjects that 
excite people. The first probes, 
whether or not so intended, will ex- 
plore public interest. Lunchtime dis- 
cussion among staff experts reverts to 
just that theme—public interest—as 
if alternative advertising drives were 
involved. 

When a committee turns up some- 


thing that inspires newspaper editor- 
ials, fan mail, etc., others, with proper 
care for “product differentiation,” 
crowd in. During the war, they all 
investigated war contract frauds and 
the pitfalls of price control. Com- 
munism was the next great subject. 
Committee staff men who may not 
be quoted are interested in Big Busi- 
ness. Can it be shown that Big Busi- 
ness guides the Administration? If 
so, will the most frequent response 
be, “so what?” 

In investigative circles the word 
“mergers” is popular. Sen. John 
Sparkman (D., Ala.), who will head 
the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, expects to go deeply into that 
subject ; possibly, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, to be headed by Harley 
M. Kilgore (D., W. Va.), will 
cover adjacent ground. This com- 
mittee will take off from a Federal 
Trade Commission survey which, 
whether it condemns or justifies, will 
demand study. 

Generally, merged companies have 
not been forced out of business by 
giant monopolies. More often, it’s the 
usual bull market spectacle of big 
companies offering to buy small ones 
at prices the owners consider gener- 
ous, sometimes including long-term 
management contracts at high 
salaries. One set of questions Sen. 
Sparkman’s committee will ask con- 
cerns why these big companies offer 
so much. Are there secret commis- 
sions? What do they hope to earn on 
their investments ? 

Forecast is that some committee, 
not as yet known, will investigate 
Defense Department contracts, with 
an eye on alleged favoritism to Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Atomic Energy Commission is ex- 
pected to inspire more than its fair 
quota of subjects, starting of course 
with the famous Dixon-Yates agree- 
ment. AEC Chairman Louis L. 
Strauss has angered powerful sena- 
tors and congressmen, among them 
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Clinton P. Anderson (D., N. M.) 
who will head the very committee 
with which Strauss should be on 
good terms—Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

It is likely there will be probes of 
other AEC supply contracts, partic 
ularly those entered into during 
Strauss’ administration. Can a case 
be made that AEC has been branch- 
ing out into domains which are none 
ot its business ? 

The Dixon-Yates affair awakened 
enough interest to build upon: There 


will be collateral investigations of the 
public utilities, that is, of the power 
companies. Through these, it is 
hoped, it will be possible to strike 
at the Administration. Not only 
would AEC be involved, but Depart- 
ment of the Interior as well. Elec- 
trical cooperatives, municipal power 
authorities, etc., have repeatedly 
charged favoritism to incorporated 
utilities in the sale of public power. 

In both Senate and House the 
Judiciary and the Small Business 
Committees will interest themselves 


—and that's only part of the picture! 


All this winter Florida’s Gold 
Coast will be jammed from one 
end to the other with free- 
spending tourists—more than 
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year round residents thru The 
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in the antitrust laws and how they 
are enforced. Can lack of diligence be 
shown? The Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s policy of providing addi- 
tional defenses, based on “economic 
considerations,” to those charged with 
violation, will invite attention. Some- 
times this brings FTC into conflict 
with the Antitrust Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice. For instance, the 
Supreme Court finds it illegal to shut 
your competitor out of a “substantial” 
part of the retail market by requiring 
your dealers to handle only your 
products. FTC does not. 

Such investigations may be ground- 
ed on a study by the Administration 
of the antitrust laws, which may pro- 
pose that they be amended. It has 
been widely forecast that these pro- 
posals will include two almost sure 
to fail of passage: 

1. To kill Fair Trade. 

2. To tie down a Supreme Court 
decision which allows you to offer 
otherwise illegal discounts in order 
to meet the prices of your competitors. 
On this point there will be several 
bills which will do just the opposite: 
eliminate that defense by overruling 
the Court. 


Muddle in the Middle 


Under Republican management, 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
has been investigating this ancient 
subject: price spreads between what 
a housewife pays and what a farmer 
gets. Sen. Ellender, who succeeds 
George D. Aiken (R.,Vt.) as chair- 
man, is likely to continue it. Regard- 
less of party, such an investigation is 
repeated every five years or so and 
usually consists of wrangling over 
what goes into the spread. Line taken 
by the food industry: in paying more, 
say, by switching to frozen foods, 
housewives buy not only food but 
leisure. The Committee staff, possibly 
for that very reason, has studied prod- 
ucts such as milk which involve no 
tie-ins of that kind. 

As to legislation, it is doubtful that 
a nominally Democratie Congress 
will differ much from a Republican 
one. Congressional machinery strips a 
bill of too distinct a party label. Even 
if their leaders wished it, the Demo- 
crats could not force on the President 
a whole series of bad but highly popu- 
lar bills which he would have to veto. 

What the Democrats can do is to 
give Administration proposals Demo- 
cratic sponsorship plus _ peculiarly 
Democratic twists. The trick is to 
make it hard for the President to 
decide whether to veto or to sign. 
This calls for subtler legislative art 
and is more fun. 
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As to particular kinds of legisla- 
tion: 


1. There may be too much fussing 
about antitrust laws for any actual 
change. 


2. Democratic leaders believe they 
can pass a long-term, even permanent, 
law permitting State Department to 
negotiate lower tariffs, which the 
Administration almost certainly will 
propose. Maybe the Democrats can 
provide a bill which will put the 
White House and protectionist Re- 
publicans on bad terms. 


3. With one exception—not allow- 
ing corporate rates to drop this spring 
from 52% to 47%—there is little 
agreement on taxes. Democratic Sen- 
ators and Congressmen have forecast 
scattered excise cuts, some of them 
scheduled, and higher personal ex- 
emptions. There has been talk by 
both parties of making the law still 
more favorable to pensions. 


4. Democrats may try, not im- 
mediately but in 1956, to raise price 
supports on surplus farm products, 
though Sen. Ellender calls passing a 
bill sure to be vetoed “pointless.” 
Experts have been discussing special 
laws for each of the difficult farm 
segments: cattlemen, dairy farmers, 
wheat-growers, etc. 


5. The housing boom, you may 
have noticed, seems to be based on 
easy mortgage terms — “no cash 
down,” as advertised — to veterans. 
In a few years no eligible veterans 
will be left. There may be talk of re- 
ducing owners’ equities in new FHA 
houses. 


Boom Fading? 


Builders hope to get rid of a clause 
in the 1954 Act forcing them to war- 
rant that homes they self meet specifi- 
cations. It is hard to imagine their 
getting anywhere with it. 


6. Chances that the Post Office 
Department will succeed in raising 
mail rates are slimmer than ever. 

From the Administration’s side 
there may be expected several pro- 
posals for public works, financed by 
the sale of revenue bonds. For ex- 
ample, the White House is working 
up a $10 billion-a-year highway plan. 
Bonds for this project will be paid 
for out of tolls and local and federal 
gas revenues, 

Some reporters covering the White 
House and State Department say they 
notice a change in the way top officials 
talk about Russia, as if they take 
peace—that is, the absence of blood- 
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shed—for granted. ‘There have been 
hints that negotiations are possible. 

If so, the problem will be to per- 
suade Congress to continue appro- 
priations ‘for big defense budgets 
while denying, or at least not sug- 
gesting, that there’s an immediate 
threat. This is unconventional. An 
Agency that wants more money 
stresses urgency, whether it’s a cost- 
of-living survey, the business census, 
hydrogen bombs. 

There probably will be a rumpus 
in Congress when the arms budget is 


Have ali 


argued: either we're in immediate 
danger or we needn't spend so much 
money. This point of view is more 
generally held by Republicans than 
Democrats, who accept with less dis- 
comtort the idea of being armed to 
the teeth but not seriously fighting. 

It is supposed that Administration 
policy will lean toward what used to 
be called ‘“‘inflation’’ —- easy credit 
with new stunts to find additional 
borrowers. If so, some of the Demo- 
crats can be counted on to become 
hard-money men. The End 
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FOR GIFTS... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy makes 
a distinctive gift that is really 
appreciated. Go to your store and 
see all of the imported Hennessy 
gift packages ranging from $3.50 
to $20. Give your friends a gift of 
good taste they are sure to enjoy. 


FOR ENTERTAINING... 


Hennessy Cognac brandy will add 


to your reputation as a good host. 
For the perfect ending to a good 


yh 4 


dinner, serve it neat or as Flaming lif 
Cafe Hennessy. (Light a lump of 


sugar 


in a dessert spoon of 


Hennessy over hot coffee. When 
sugar melts, stir into coffee.) Serve Hennessy 
with soda or on-the-rocks through the evening. 
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Who Should Merchandise 
A Firm's Advertising? 


Companies are pushing this job onto their advertising 
agencies; the agencies, in turn, are passing the buck to 
media. Yet the fact is that an advertiser's own salesmen can 
usually handle this important selling function best of all. 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


Three or four years ago I wrote a 
series of articles for SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT titled “Adventures in Mer- 
chandising.” (SM, Oct. 1, 1949— 
July 15, 1950, in first of the month 
issues with the exception of June 15 
and July 15, 1950.) 

It seems to me that some acceptable 
definition should be agreed upon and, 
even more important to acvertisers, 
advertising agencies and media, a 
clear-cut differentiation be made be- 
tween the merchandising of adver- 
tising and the merchandising of mer- 
chandise. 

Merchandising advertising means 
using advertising as a tool to gain 
dealer support for the advertised 
product. When an advertiser’s sales- 
man convinces a dealer that this sales- 
building power will produce more 
sales and profits for him, if he makes 
effective use of it, and then shows the 
dealer how to use this power, that 
salesman has merchandised his adver- 
tising. 

I don’t exactly disagree with the 
analysis by Frank G. Hubbard in 
the Dec. 1 issue, ‘Merchandising 
Help from Newspapers—Why Some 
Advertisers Get More Than 
Others,” because if you use outside 
help you might as well use the 
“bestest” and the “mostest.” What 
rather alarms me is that so many 
manufacturers are shifting the job 
they can do best to others who by 
the nature of their “outsidedness” 
cannot do so well. 

This merchandising job, I con- 
tend, should be done by the adver- 
tiser’s salesman who calls on the 
dealer. I do not believe it should be 
undertaken by anybody else—the 
merchandising department of the 
advertising agency, and certainly not 
any advertising medium. 
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For five years or more I have 
watched, with growing concern, an 
apparent trend toward allocating 
more and more responsibility for this 
merchandising job, by advertisers to 
agencies and, to a lesser degree, by 
agencies to media. I consider this a 
dangerous trend, for two reasons: 

1. No agency and no medium can 
sell the dealer as well as the adver- 
tiser’s salesman can (or should be 
able to). 

2. If this trend continues, I be- 
lieve there is grave danger that 
salesmen will accept the idea that 
they do not have to merchandise their 
advertising; that the agency and the 
media will do it for them. 

When or if salesmen get the idea 
that they don’t have to merchandise 
their advertising, it’s good-bye to 
eficient marketing of advertised 
products; advetisers’ salesmen who 
don’t sell their advertising are sales- 
men who don’t sell, period. 


During recent years there has been 
an expansion in agency merchandis- 
ing departments. A typical case: An 
agency a few years ago hired a friend 
of mine as merchandising manager. 
He and his secretary were the depart- 
ment. Today he is vice-president in 
charge of merchandising, has six men 
and three or four women working 
for him, and is seeking a seventh man. 
He offered one man a salary of $15,- 
000-$20,000. Another agency offered 
more. 

Let’s say that an agency service 
which cost $25,000 a year in 1950, or 
’48 or °49, now costs $125,000 a 
year. Those figures, or a reasonable 
facsimile, hold good for more agencies 
than is generally believed. Why did 
it happen? And what happens next? 

I have done no research on agency 
merchandising departments but must 
assume that the expansion is the re- 
sult of client pressure. Rising costs 
of advertising, bigger budgets, more 
vigorous competition among new 
business departments in agencies—all 
of these may be logical, perhaps in- 
evitable, reasons for the expansion. 
One thing is sure: “Big fleas have 
little fleas, ’tis said, upon their backs 
to bite ’em; and little fleas have lesser 
fleas—so on ad infinitum” . . . so 
agencies are increasing pressure on 
media for ‘merchandising service,” 
and I believe it is high time for some 
boundary lines to be drawn, showing 
clearly where “merchandising serv- 
ice” stops and “free products’’ start. 

When an advertising medium sells 
space to an agertcy, the medium is 
duty bound to do everything possible 
to help the advertiser’s salesmen mer- 
chandise that advertising effectively 
—but the medium should not try to 
do this job for the salesmen. 

Nobody, I’m sure, will quarrel 
with that statement, but we move 
onto controversial ground as soon as 


The Problem: 


the advertiser’s 


The Situation: Many manufacturers are shifting the job of selling 
dealers on their advertising program to their advertising agencies; 
agencies are getting fed up with the increasing yearly cost of this 
“extra” service and are passing the buck to media. 


Neither agencies nor media can do as good a job as 
own salesman; salesmen are getting the idea that 
they don’t have to merchandise advertising to dealers; dealers are 
not convinced that advertising assists them with sales; they are not 
shown how to capitalize on advertising. 


The Solution: For best results advertisers must do the bulk of the 


job, requesting agencies and media to assist only when their services 
can be utilized effectively and efficiently. 
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: calls. 
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Key to More Orders at Lower 
Cost: A guide for sales, marketing 
and advertising executives in improv- 
ing catalog procedure as part of over- 
all marketing programs, published by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. It details 
the four elements vital to greater 
catalog usage: good design, selective 
market coverage, maintenance in buy- 
ers’ offices and coordination with ad- 
vertising and personal selling, and 
how the increased usage thus achieved 
can result in increased sales and cut 
unit sales costs. Data are presented 
in terms of order-to-call ratio under 
three conditions: cold calling, fol- 
lowing up inquiries from advertis- 
ing, responding to catalog-stimulated 
invitations. Product information in 
industrial purchasing is also included. 
Write to Garwood R. Wolff, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


| This description of the free booklet, 
"Your Catalogs—key to more orders 
at lower cost," appeared previously 
in “Worth Writing For." We reprint 
it here for the benefit of those who 
might have missed it. 
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we start drawing dividing lines. For 
instance: 

What about calls on key dealers? 
Letters to dealers? Letters to sales- 
men? Meetings with distributors, 
dealers, divisional or district man- 
agers? Letters to newspapers promot- 
ting tie-in advertising ? 

Taking the last question first, 1 can 
speak only for Parade, the magazine 
supplement of approximately 50 Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Our distributing paper is one of 
our competitors for some schedules. 
‘The national advertising department 
of the newspaper will not do mer- 
chandising work on a Parade sched- 
ule which would give our salesmen 
an argument to use against the news- 
paper's salesmen or representatives, 
when they solicit space on that ac- 
count. It would be of no advantage to 
us or the advertiser for us to ask for 
help along those lines. 


A Different Story 


When we carry a schedule which 
the retail advertising manager of the 
newspaper can use as a tool to sell 
local linage to retail or wholesale out- 
lets, that’s a different story. We can 
help, and we are eager to help. This 
benefits our distributing paper as well 
as our advertiser. 

We can, and do, deliver some mer- 
chandising help on schedules which 
do not carry opportunities for tie-in 
linage. We give retail advertising 
managers advance notice of advertise- 
ments promoting sale of products 
sold by their local advertisers (food 
and drugs for example) ; their sales- 
men alert dealers on this sales-build- 
ing support. This is a service to their 
advertisers—and it helps our adver- 
tiser’s salesman to merchandise his 
advertising. 

Those two services are all we can 
render so far as our distributing 
papers are concerned. We believe it 
is all a Sunday newspaper magazine 
supplement should do, but that’s just 
our opinion. We do not try to write 
rules for others. 

As for meetings with distributors, 
dealers, divisional or district man- 
agers: The answer, as I see it, de- 
pends on one thing. Will the meet- 
ings help our advertiser’s salesmen 
merchandise more effectively the 
advertising scheduled for our publica- 
tion ? 

If we hold a meeting with a dis- 
tributor whose salesmen call on 
dealers, or with a divisional or dis- 
trict manager of the advertiser, a 
meeting where we can supply new 
merchandising ammunition for the 


salesmen to use—and are given some 
assurance that it will be used—this 
is legitimate merchandising service. 
If we can get the salesmen into the 
meeting, we are even more eager to 
render this service . . . but calls on 
dealers, no. That is horning in on 
the salesman’s job. 

Letters to salesmen? Yes, when- 
ever the agency or the advertiser asks 
for them; or if we think such letters 
might be helpful, we'll do the asking. 
This gives us a chance to supply 
merchandising ammunition directly 
to the salesmen who should use it. 

Letters to dealers? If the agency 
or advertiser wants them written, 
we'll write them. Personally I think 
they are just wastebasket fillers, but 
writing such letters has been routine 
“merchandising service’ for years 
and old habits are hard to break. 

I should like to offer one sugges- 
tion: That the merchandising head 
»f the advertising agency have his 
media department call in representa- 
tives of each type of medium—news- 
paper representatives, magazine ad- 
vertising managers, sales managers of 
radio and TV networks or stations, 
of outdoor advertising companies— 
hold a separate meeting’ for each 
category and have frank discussions 
on this subject. Each medium or 
group of media might then file with 
the agency a statement, in detail or 
in general terms such as I have out- 
lined for Parade, clarifying the type 
of merchandising service they are 
prepared to render. 

None of these statements would 
close the file; there could still be 
some horse trading. But this should 
eliminate misunderstandings and 
would, I believe, make for better co- 
operation between media and agency 
merchandising departments. The End 


Green Bait 


Not too long ago a brochure 
with a real dollar bill at- 
tached to the cover was 
mailed out to advertisers by 
a broadcasting system. An 
invitation on the cover read, 
“Feel this feels good, 
doesn’t it?” supplemented by 
a further urging, “Go ahead, 
take it. Don’t be bashful.” 
The cupy inside, soliciting 
advertising, elaborated on 
the dollar bil by stating 
there were lots more of the 
dollars available, “1,558,484,- 
000 of them, as a matter of 
fact” in the network’s terri- 
tory. 
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It Costs No More To Give More— 
If You Give The Bonus In Savings Bonds! 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 com- 
panies that have the Payroll Savings Pian you know 


what your employees think of Savings Bonds—they 
spell it out for you every month in their Savings Bond 
allotments. 


If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are 
wondering whether your people would like to receive 
their bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 

—every month, before they get their pay checks or 

envelopes—8,500,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: In the three 
years since the popular E Bond commenced to 


mature (May, 1951 to September, 1954) over 
$14,000.000,000 have come due. Throughout 
this period approximately 75% of the maturing 
bonds were retained by their owners under the 
automatic extension plan. 

—on September 30, 1954, the cash value of Series 
E and H Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals 
—totaled 37.8 billion dollars, a new high. 


To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not provide 
the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar 
Savings Bond looks bigger and better and is bigger and 
better, than a check for $75. Make this a merrier 
Christmas for every employee. Give the gift that keeps 
on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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How Wolfson Rates Managers 


In His $217 Million Empire 


(continued from page 37) 


lost $500,000. In that year it paid 
four top officers and/or directors 
$192,000, or an average $48,000 each, 
and 15 other officers, directors or 
managers got more than $610,Q00, or 
an average $41,000 each. Wolfson 
wonders “why they need 15 others to 
help tour officers lose $500,000!” 
He would have the securities ex- 
changes rule that “where a corpora- 
tion has failed to pay dividends for 
two consecutive years, no corporate 
officer in that company who has been 


with it during those two years shall 
draw over $50,000 of annual com- 
pensation.” 

A corporation could “engage new 
officers at any agreed salary,” in the 
hope that “new blood might remedy 
the ills.” But after two years, “if the 
corporation still is not paying divi- 
dends, the restriction would apply to 
them.” 

Another Wolfson credo: “All 
classes of common stock should re- 
ceive identical voting rights.” (In 
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Gives you Fully effective advertising 
to help sell this market of 
1'2-million people. 


The Omaha World-Herald 
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The Sioux City newspapers 
are the dominant sales medi- 
um in Siouxland. 


New York Ship Wolfson and as- 
sociates controlled 90% of the 
founders’ voting shares. Wolfson 
got New York Stock Exchange to 
authorize a new issue of common 
which gives all shareholders equal 
voting rights. ) 

He urges full and frequent reports 
to shareholders; tries to get a lot of 
shareholders to turn out for annual 
meetings—and to speak out when they 
get there. Every director and officer 
also should attend, and he tells the 
people of Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
for example, that he hopes to see 
“more of our employes there.” (A 
number of MC & S employes al- 
ready have bought stock; Wolfson is 
now studying several plans to help 
more of them do so.) 

A corporation’s annual meeting, 
Wolfson explains, should be a “town 
hall assembly, in which each member 
of the community should have his say, 
and meet with others who play a part 
in its operation.” In meeting other 
stockholders, employes would “learn 
firsthand that the management of- 
ficers with which they are familiar 
are not the boundaries of corporate 
management.” 

The board of directors should re- 
flect and coordinate the interests of 
all three—owners, managers and em- 
ployes. 


The "Inner" Circles 


For all the companies he and as- 
sociates control Wolfson has in effect 
some super “boards of directors.” 
Two of these are the inner-inner and 
the outer-inner circles of men who 
have long worked closely with him. 
In the inner-inner circle are: 

Louis E. Wolfson; 

J. A. B. Broadwater, 59, accoun- 
tant and financial man, president of 
Capital Transit Co.; 

Elkin B. Gerbert, 45, a Wolfson 
friend of 32 years, who owned a 
chain of shoe stores in the Southeast ; 

Robert C. Harvey, executive vice- 
president and general manager, New- 
port Steel Corp., a recent acquisition ; 

Alexander Rittmaster, 38, invest- 
ment counselor and in effect vice- 
chairman, under Wolfson, of the 
inner-inner circle; 

Lewis M. Schott, 32, lawyer, now 
first assistant to Wolfson in managing 
MC & S. 

Martin Segal, 40, lawyer, an ex- 
ecutive of Nesco, Inc., Milwaukee, 
before its recent merger with New 
York Ship; since then, vice-president, 
New York Ship; president Con- 
tinental Enterprises ; 

Doran S. Weinstein, 38, formerly 
a food broker; was with Wolfson in 
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35,000 -— Circulation 
In Major Markets 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 

Central New York Purchasor 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Heart of America Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 

The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa |, Okla. 

The Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Mass. 

North Central Purchasor 
Minneapolis-St. Pau!, Minn. 

Oregon Purchasing News 
Portiand 4, Ore. 

Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas |, Texas 

Southwestern Purchasing Agent 
Los Angeles 1/4, Calif. 

Washington Pur. Agt. & Mfr. 
Seattle |, Washington 
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Being Neighborly is Good Business! 
Local Ads Sell Industrial P.A.’s Quicker 


It’s a buyers’ market . . . no more easy “order taking.” Today, the 
sure sale is the fast sale. And there’s no better way to beat com- 
petition to the punch than advertising direct to P.A.’s through their 
own regional purchasing publications. Here’s the one positive method 
of getting “closer” to buyers, fast. The reason: They are the official 
organs of industry’s powerful P. A. Associations—“take-home”’ read- 
ing for 35,000 member-P.A.’s mostly in your major markets. Each 
offers you 100% “buyer” coverage in its area. Together, they pro- 
vide a unique and unexcelled opportunity to get 
local level advertising at its best—on a national 
scale. Make your selection from the list at the 
left. 


Fz 
ev 


Write for new brochure with rates 
and mechanical information 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 
P.A. Books 


DuPont 

Columbia Steel 
John Roebling's Sons 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Tube Turns 
Osborn Mfg. 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scovill Mfg. 
National Screw 
McLouth Steel 

U. S. Steel 

Jos. T. Ryerson 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Reliance Electric 
Chicago Rawhide 
Hinde & Dauch 
Associated Spring 
Alan Wood Stee' 
Ohic Gear 

Oakite 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


-1213 West 3rd Street, 6th Floor @ Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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‘Tampa Shipbuilding; now executive 
v-p, Capital Transit. 

The outer-inner circle consists of 
13—three of Louis’ four brothers, 
Sam, Cecil and Saul (Nathan, the 
youngest has just been discharged 
from the Navy); Val Surasky, Ed- 
ward Teale, Robert Purcell, James 
Mullaney, Mrs. Monteen Clements 
‘Tomberlin (Lou’s executive secre- 
tary); William Denny, Marshall 
Staub, David Goodkind, William A. 
Shea and Joseph Glickstein. All but 
two of them are officers or directors, 
or both, of Wolfson companies. The 
others are Wolfson attorneys. 

Behind and beyond these circles are 
a hundred individuals otherwise 
known as the hungry angels—who 
think Lou Wolfson has the Midas 
touch and who sharpen it with in- 
vestments from $100,000 to more 
than $1 million in the properties he 
tackles. Whether Wolfson can keep 
the angels happy while he and his 
managers strive to strengthen sicklier 
or more stubborn corporate patients 
is yet to be shown. 

“Every company we move into,” 
he says, “has had a history of mis- 
management.” 

Montgomery Ward & Co. may not 
be sick. It may not even be “mis- 


managed.” But under the aegis of 
that prophet of doom Sewell Avery, 
who since 1931 has fired four presi- 
dents and 40 vice-presidents, Ward 
has hardly been aggressive. While 
Sears, Roebuck’s annual volume has 
reached $3 billion, Ward’s has de- 
clined to less than $1 billion. ‘This 
year, after taxes, Ward’s earnings 
probably will be near $25 million, as 
compared with Sears’ $100 million. 
Wolfson would like to get his hands 
on the $286 million surplus in cash 
and governments and the nearly $600 
million of working capital which 
Avery carefully built up to meet de- 
pression. He would: 

“1. Put idle capital to work... 
for the stockholders ; 

“2. Give Ward the caliber and 
number of competent executives it 
needs ; 

“3. Insist that Ward ... recapture 
its lost trade and get back into step 
with the U. S. march toward greater 
prosperity ; 

“4, Increase sales and earnings by 
rejuvenated merchandising and pro 
motion programs, and 

“5. Eliminate 
plans for executives.” 

However, he would see to it that 
Ward executives bought stock—at the 


stock option 


Hales sears 
Reseal Plans 


Soaring sales have caused two 
leading San Jose retailers, Sears 
and Hale’s, to plan giant outlets 
totalling more than 400,000 ae 
square feet for use in 1956. 


‘Yo Enlarge 


Plans for expanded and additional new 
retail facilities now total more than 
$10;000,000! That’s why we say: 


l’s SAN JOSE for SELL! 


San Jose Mercury and News 


A RIDDER NEWSPAPER 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


going rate. After stockholders receive 
“a fair amount in dividends—at least 
6% after taxes,” he tells SM, ways 
would be found to share profits with 
executives. If Ward’s new regime 
could lift the corporation’s earnings 
to $80 million, one-fourth of this, o1 
$20 million, would go to all the man- 
agers who made it possible. 


Profits with Ward 


In five years the next president of 
Montgomery Ward might become a 
millionaire. (Wolfson already has the 
man for this job in mind.) Of course, 
this president could not make it on an 
annual wage of, say, $100,000. Per- 
sonal income taxes would take nearly 
all of that. But each year he would 
be buying Ward shares in an amount 
equal to his salary. Present book 
value of a Ward common share is 
$72. Lou Wolfson thinks that in five 
years these shares should be selling 
for “at least $177.” The man who 
undertook today to buy $500,000 at 
$72 would have about $1.2 million 
to show for it five years from now. 
On this his capital gains would be 
taxed only 25%. Bonuses based on 
the new management’s ability to de- 
velop “capital appreciation’ would 
help too. 

Sewell Avery is said to own only 
65,000 of Ward’s 6.5 million 
shares. The Wolfson group recently 
announced that it had 500,000. But 
only three of Ward’s nine directors 
will be elected at next spring’s annual 
meeting. Though one of these is 
Avery, at least two-thirds of the 
board would continue to be non- 
Wolfson. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean _ anti - Wolfson. 
Should Avery himself fail to be re- 
elected, the rest of the board, under 
stockholder pressure, might be more 
pliable. (In Chicago in late October, 
Wolfson filed suit to force a change 
in Ward's voting system, under which 
a whole new board might be chosen 
annually.) Wolfson - Montgomery 
Ward Stockholders Committee al- 
ready has heard favorably from many 
stockholders and Ward employes, and 
has managed to get from the com- 
pany’s management the complete list 
of stockholders. As the fight develops, 
Wolfson will use a lot of direct mail 
and newspaper advertising to win 
them over... 

In all present Wolfson companies 
all higher executives have become 
stockholders, but in some their par- 
ticipation does not yet equal their 
annual salaries. In Devoe & Raynolds, 
Inc., for example—a recent acquisi- 
tion—it averages only 75%. 

What are managers worth? In 
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medium-size and larger outfits that 
are making gains, Wolfson thinks, the 
president's salary should be around 
$100,000. The executive v-p would 
get a $75,000 salary, and the v-p’s in 
charge of such functions as manutac- 
turing, engineering, finance, law and 
marketing—about $50,000 each. But 
each, as he contributes more, would 
get more, in salary and/or bonus, and 
proportionate share ownership would 
let him have more to show, and keep, 
from his efforts. Middle and junior 
managers, on salaries of $25,000 and 
less, would receive bonuses for their 
contributions. They, too, would be 
shareowners. 

The daring young man _ from 
Miami still has trouble at times 
proving that he is not a longshot, 
shoestring speculator, a bleeder or at 
least a rigger, and a liquidator. In 
the 21 years since a permanently-dis- 
located shoulder ended his football 
career at University of Georgia, he 
admits to only one failure—a personal 
venture called U. S. Manifold Co. 
But he has liquidated such properties 
as Florida Pipe & Supply and Tampa 
Shipbuilding, and though he denies 
it, it’s said he still may drop Capital 
Transit in District of Columbia’s lap. 

Yet he does not liquidate men. He 
emphasizes that he would rather de- 
velop than fire them. 


Few Executive Changes 


Capt. Thomas A. Scott, now 77, 
was chairman of the board of 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott when 
Wolfson quietly bought enough of its 
stock to take control. Now honorary 
chairman, Scott praises Wolfson as 
“an extremely able businessman”’ and 
“a good picker of men . . . who ex- 
pects performance and gets it.”” Wolf- 
son is now both chairman and presi- 
dent of MC & S. In the latter post he 
replaced Ralph DeSimone, who was 
put in charge of planning overseas 
projects. DeSimone, now in business 
for himself, continues as a consultant 
to MC&S. ... Under the new re- 
gime, Harry W. Pierce was advanced 
from v-p to president of New York 
Ship. 

Especially at the department-head 
level, Wolfson usually keeps all key 
people. But he consolidates functions, 
introduces newcomers in_ strategic 
spots (always including some from his 
own “‘circles”), to reduce waste, step 
up efficiency, strengthen morale and 
widen potentials. 

For able managers, Wolfson says, 
there is “no age limit.” ‘Though he 
may retire them at 70, he would like 
to continue to get the benefit of their 
experience and knowledge on a con- 
sulting basis. 
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It’s Dallas, Dallas County and the 71 
counties surroUnding Dallas that make 
“Big D’’ really big. Dallas merchants 
attribute 40°. of their volume to out- 
of-Dallas customers ... who look to 
Dallas, buy in Dallas, visit with Dallas 
each morning through The Dallas 
Morning News, the only newspaper 
that covers the Dallas Market! 


Ghe Dallas Morning News 


DALLAS’ LARGEST NEWSPAPER 
More people BUY The News... more people READ The 


News... more people are INFLUENCED by The News 
than any other North Texas newspaper. 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. . National Representative 
New York e Chicago @ Detroit # Atlanta © San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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But he is perhaps even more con- 
cerned with “comers.” “Before we go 
into a company,” he explains, ‘we've 
made a list of a dozen men there in 
middle management who should be 
ready for bigger opportunities. Right 
now, in MC & S I have my eye on 
three men, one of whom may be presi- 
dent five or 10 years hence. These 
men have widely different personal- 
ities. One shows the ‘c- mmon touch.’ 
He gets along well with associates, 
both of higher and lower rank. An- 
other will eat lunch only with the top 
brass. The best of them knows how to 
pick the right man for the right spot, 
and to help him grow in it.” 

Employe_ relations count with 
Wolfson too. He points out that for 
“an honest day’s work” he will pay 
highest wages and provide best work- 
ing conditions in that industry. But 
employes must earn them. When he 
moved into New York Ship, two 
years ago, the company had paid no 
dividends for four years. The loss in 
1952 was $195,000. Wolfson told the 
unions that if they did not step up 
production, he would liquidate the 
company. They did. In 1953, the 
first year of Wolfson control, earn- 
ings were $3.2 million. Stronger man- 
agement and sales efforts also helped. 
Since Wolfson moved into MC & 
in 1948, its gross revenues have 
climbed from $40 million to $104.6 
million. In five years net after taxes 
rose from $778,000 to $3.5 million, 
the largest in this company’s 94 years. 
The new group simplified the com- 
plicated MC & S structure, added 
companies both to’ integrate and 
diversify its operations, sold more 
strongly, especially overseas. 

But. here also employe relations 
have been important. Last year Lou 
Wolfson refused a $60,000 bonus 
voted him by the MC & S board, and 
had it distributed among employes. 
The decision was not entirely eleemo- 
synary. In his 90¢¢-plus tax bracket, 
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he explains, “I could have kept less 
than $6,000 of it. But the company 
will make $2 million more a year 
from the added drive the people who 
got the money will put into their 
work.” (Wolfson and associates now 
own about 30% of MC & S.) 

Lou Wolfson’s own income now 
approaches $1 million a year. Mainly 
through capital gains he has been able 
to build up a fortune from less than 
zero to $20 million. 

When the Big Bust came in 1929, 
his ailing father, Morris Wolfson, a 
Russian immigrant, was hard put to 
support eight children with his 
Florida junk business. Lou got to 
U. of Georgia on a football scholar- 
ship. This phase of his career ended 
when he tackled a Yale ball carrier 
with too much zeal. He induced his 
father to get out of scrap and into 
new metals. On $5,000 borrowed 
from a lawyer friend and $5,000 on 
the family’s insurance policies, 
Florida Pipe & Supply Co. was 
formed. 


Profits from "Scrap" 


One early Lou Wolfson coup was 
to buy for $275 a big supply of sur- 
plus pipe and building materials, 
which he sold piecemeal for $100,000. 
At peak during World War II 
Florida Pipe grossed $8 million a 
year. In 1948 it was liquidated for 
a profit of $2.5 million. 

Meanwhile, he and _ associates 
bought, energized and then sold 
Tampa Shipbuilding and St. John’s 
River Shipyard in Jacksonville. On 
the former venture alone his personal 
capital gain was $3 million. . . He 
bought a chain of Negro theaters 
(which he still controls) ; paid $400,- 
000 for stock in Monogram Pictures 
Corp.; produced, among other, The 
Babe Ruth Story, and sold out for 
$1,250,000. Then he moved 


north, into MC & S and Capital 
Transit. 

The athlete who had not been con- 
sidered bright at Georgia was learn- 
ing things. He was talking in terms 
of “bigger challenges.’”’ He wanted 
to be a “champion in business.” With 
the help of such people as Alexander 
Rittmaster and Mrs. Monteen Tom- 
berlin, his secretary, he was getting 
facts on thousands of companies. 
Sometimes he would make a token 
investment in a company, “just to 
get its annual report,” and news of 
this would spark rumors that Wolf- 
son Is Moving In. He may be just as 
interested in small as in large com- 
panies: The big ones don’t monop- 
olize managerial brains or business 
potentials. 

The acquisition of any company 
takes a lot of study and careful in- 
vestment. Wolfson’s companies, in 
their industries, usually are runners- 
up or also-rans, underrated by inves- 
tors. But they may have _ hidden 
potentials, or large prospects from 
new products. Preferably, they should 
fit into a slowly emerging over-all 
pattern, being built around MC & S$ 
and New York Ship. 

In the last year, for example, New 
York Ship has acquired such com- 
panies as Nesco, Inc., which makes 
galvanized steel products, kitchen- 
ware and electrical appliances, and 
Devoe & Raynolds, New York, 200- 
year-old paint and chemical manu- 
facturer. Wolfson units now use 
nearly $1 million of paint annually. 
Among newer divisions of MC & S 
are Newport Steel Corp., Newport, 
Ky., and Milton Electric Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Milton, Pa. Newport 
makes heavy steel, which New York: 
Ship fabricates for MC & S. Milton 
and others turn out light metal for 
Nesco. MC & S is taking one-fifth of 
Milton’s total output. 

Diversification is one way to as- 
sure a prosperous tomorrow. Lou 
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Industrial sales continued to rise in November as auto 
production schedules for the 1955 models moved into 
high gear. With steel output now over 80% of capacity 
and the rate of auto output exceeding even the peak 
levels of 1950, the stage is set for industrial shipments 


in the closing months of the year to reach the highest 
point in the past 18 months. 

The industrial boom is also refiected in the fact that 
inventories have also started to climb, marking the end 
of the inventory recession. 


Wolfson has said that if he couldn’t 
get vessels to build at New York 
Ship’s big Camden yards, he’d make 
ladies’ garments there! ... MC &S, 
which long specialized in marine sal- 
vage, today is primarily in construc- 
tion and manufacturing. Since World 
War II it has done more than a half- 
billion dollars of major (more than 
$100,000 each) construction jobs— 
bridges (Delaware Memorial and 
Chesapeake Bay) and_ boardwalks; 
dams and docks; high schools, hos- 
pitals and housing developments ; 
newsprint mills and naval bases; 
smelting and sewage disposal plants; 
a New York pier, a Boston post 
office, the largest pile driver. 

MC &S has decentralized. In ad- 
dition to 25 offices across the U.S.A... 
it has become a “home” company in 
such faraway places as England, 
India, Israel, New Zealand and 
Venezuela. 

The Wolfson group plans further 
diversification with acquisition by 
New York Ship of control of High- 
way Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 

Product-creativeness and promo- 
tion are part of the pattern too. Take 
Devran. It’s an epoxy resin developed 
by Devoe & Raynolds, which makes 
paint “tougher, more resilient and 
corrosion-resistant than any other 
paint product,” and now widely used 
in industry through such licensees as 
Dow Chemical Co., Shell Chemical 
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Corp. and Bakelite Co., division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

When New York Ship bought con- 
trol of Devoe, Wolfson tells SM, 
“two of the first things I recom- 
mended were for Devran—$250,000 
more for research on its applications, 
and $250,000 more to advertise 
them.” 


Sales Opportunities 


But Wolfson and his group knew 
quite a bit about Devoe, and Devran, 
before they moved into this company. 

From scores of “‘possibles,” the 
inner-inner circle, under Alex Ritt- 
master, sifts and studies closely the 
“probables.”” Proposals on an_ indi- 
vidual company, when passed by the 
inner-inner circle, go to the outer- 
inner circle, which in 10 days must 
approve, disapprove or alter them. 
Almost invariably the outer-inners 
agree. Tnen the 21 members of both 
circles study the property individual- 
ly. This ranges all the way from 
surveying its facilities to having a 
drink with its employes at the corner 
bar. When Wolfson finally gives the 
go-ahead, he may know almost as 
much about the outfit as though he’d 
managed it for years. 

His headquarters is his Miami 
home. But he finds little time for sun- 
worshiping. His own work day, 
usually over a big yellow pad of 


figures, is 18 hours. Once a month he 
entrains to New York for a few days 
that may be even busier. Soon he may 
begin to commute also to Chicago, 
where Montgomery Ward’s Sewell 
Avery is strengthening his fortress 
against the invader. In the next few 
months, he will tour the-country to 
tell Ward’s stockholders what the 
Wolfson Way can mean to them. 

He is quite sure he can get them to 
bet their proxies on him: Why not 
ride, and profit with, the winner? 

Though Wolfson’s own exercise 
today is confined to playing catch 
with his older youngsters and frolick- 
ing on the floor with the younger 
ones, he still thinks and talks in 
sports terms. He also likes, and 
trusts, athletes. He is a partner with 
Allie Reynolds, pitcher of the New 
York Yankees, in a chain of oil wells, 
and formerly sold insurance with 
Frank Leahy, ex-coach of Notre 
Dame. He even tried to buy the 
Washington Senators. 

Presumably, he would have turned 
them into “champions.” He explains: 
“I’ve always wanted to be a cham- 
pion in everything I did. And to be a 
champion in business takes more 
brains and guts and hard work than 
any other job.” Such a champion—if 
“he is honest and humble and has a 
feeling of compassion for his fellow 
man—can do a lot of good in the 
world.” The End. 
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ADVERTISING POSTCARDS 


and LITERATURE in 
4 cotors at 
BUDGET PRICES 


You, like Kaye-Halbert, can secure 

advertising and sales promotional literature 
d postcards in full natural color 

at prices to meet a limited budget 

Write today for samples and information 

to the nearest Crocker office 


Dept. S-12 
~~ 


H. S$. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 720 Mission + LOS ANGELES, 2030 E. 7th 
CHICAGO, 350 N. Clark + NEW YORK, 100 Hudson 
BALTIMORE, 1600 S Clinton 


TRAINED 
12-MAN TEAM 
NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why not for you? 


John T. Everett & Co. is an 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distri- 
bution outlet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and 
develop complete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.” 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


ORCHID PROMOTIONS 
ARE 


TERRIFIC! 


INCREASE TRAFFIC, SALES, PROFITS 
FOR PENNIES 


YOUR DIRECT 
SOURCE 


@ ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 


———————— 
National Sales Office, 54 W. 56th St. 
New York 19 * Tel.: JUdson 6-8950 
Growing Fields & Packing Plant: Hilo, Hawaii 


How Advertisers Use Photo-Reports 


Ses Illustrated booklet describes how 
Sickles gets pictures and reports 
for Advertisers and Editors 
Send for free copy 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting Service 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
MArket 2-3966 


“Lost Sale" Quiz +31 


Humdrum Homer 
“The Feeble Flamingo” 


BA BA GtA BLA BLA 
BlA TUA tA BLA LtA BLA BLA BLA BLA BLA 


SiA BLA iA BLA GLA BLA BLA 


... puts on an unimpressive, matter- 
of-fact presentation of his product. 


HE LOSES SALES BECAUSE ... 


(a) . . . his presentation is not personalized 
(b) . . . his presentation is too long and drawn out 
(c) . . . his lack of enthusiasm bores the prospect 


Evidently Homer doesn’t realize that only an enthusiastic 
salesman can make an enthusiastic prospect. (c) He wouldn't 
bore his prospect if he tried to “spark” a little himself. 


Show some excitement for your product and your company 
and you'll build more prospect confidence. Remember the 
first sales you made? Like all new salesmen you probably 
made them on the sheer force of your personal enthusiasm. 
You didn’t know everything about your product, but you 
were excited about it. There’s power in enthusiasm, give out 
with a little and it will come back a hundredfold. 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 


Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales cartoon quizzes have been bound in a handsome, two- 
color booklet titled "The Lost Sale." Order your copies now. Price: $1.00 per copy up to 
11 copies; 80c per copy 12 tp 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Send order and 
check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ampro Corporation 
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Architectural Record 
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Agency: Bolland-McNary, 


Associated Purchasing Publications 
Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 


Better Farming 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Birmingham Committee of 100 
Agency: Sparrow Advertising Agency 
Buffalo Courier Express 3rd Cover 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc 
Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 


Carter Motor Company 

Agency: Robert Peterson Advertising Agency 
Chicago American 

Agency: George F. Florey, Inc 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 

Agency:'N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
The Cincinnati Times-Star 

Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Company 
Civil Engineering 

Agency: The McCarty Company 


Consulting Engineer 
Agency: Paxson Advertising, Inc. 
Country Gentlemen 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
H. S. Crocker Company ........ 
Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 


Crossley, S. D. Surveys, Inc. ........... 
Agency: Russell Birdwell & Associates, Inc. 


Dallos Morning News 

Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 
Dell Publishing Company 

Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
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Eagle Rubber Company, Inc. 
Agency: Sweeney & James Company 
John T. Everett & Company 


Fountain & Fast Food 


Greensboro News & Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing 
Agency: Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. ...... 2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 

Hile Damroth, Inc. 

The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Indianapolis Star & News 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 
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Agency: Dixie Advertisers 


NBC-Spot Sales 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
Nation's Business 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
New Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 
New York News 
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Omaha World Herald 
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Papermate 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
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Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
Portiand Oregonian 

Agency: Cole & Weber 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


San Jose Mercury News 
Agency: Todd & Associates 


Sickles Photo eer. Service 
: Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 
Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


Spokane Spokesman-Review Chronicle .. 6-7 
Agency: Honig-Cooper Company Advertising 
Standard Group of Outdoor Advertising 
Companies 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc 
Sterocraft, Inc. 
Agency: Artifacts 
Sweet's Catalog Service ...........-..91, 102 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
Syracuse Herald Journal ............... 66 
Agency: James J. Coolican, Inc 


Thomas Publishing Company 

Agency: W. N. Hudson 
Trans World Airlines 

Agency: Battei, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc 
Troy Record Newspapers ... 


United Van Lines, Inc. ....... 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly 

U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: The Caples Company 


WATV (Newark) 

Agency: Atlantic Advertising 
WHBF (Moline-Rock island) 

Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company 
WHO (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
WTAR (Norfolk) 

Agency: Laura Lambe Advertising 
Western Union Telegraph Company 

Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
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VICE PRESIDENT - SALES 


Nationally known, successful, medium size 
manufacturer of packaging materials lo- 
cated in Middle West is seeking someone 
to direct its sales activities at a Vice 
Presidency level. Responsibility encom- 
passes the entire sales program including 
direction of salesmen, jobbers, product 
managers, marketing and advertising. 
Experience essential as a Sales Manager 
handling national distribution. Knowledge 
of packaging materials or food items 
appropriate. Age—in 40's. Desirable sal- 
ary arrangement including incentive. Op- 
portunity unusual. Replies respected and 
held in confidence. Box 3093 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 

HAVE AN OPENING IN OUR SALES PRO- 
PARTMENT FOR A TOP MER- 

MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 


z< 


momeomavo 


SALESMAN 
EXTREMELY PROFITABLE 
LINE OF PLASTIC 
DISPLAY—SALES PROMOTION— 
NOVELTY ITEMS 
Terrific opportunity for salesman to sell 
sensational and successful line of proven 
plastic items from 2c to $5.00. Commission 
basis. Write giving us details on present 
lines. c/o Sales Management, Box 3091. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


- 


Clay-modeler’s version: Eight more 

shaping days till Christmas. 
« 

Aside to Gerard Curtis Delano of 
Denver’s Delano Studios: Thanks 
for the print of your colorful canvas, 
“Navajo Boy.” A Printsly Gift, in- 
deed, and excellent art. work. 

. 
GRAND CANYON: Gorgeous gorge. 
. 

Add similes: As sadistic as a snap- 

shot. 


Hugh Scott tells me about the 
doctor who put the chorine in a 
private room because she was just too 
cute for wards. 


eo 
Revlon make-up picked a pat 
oT ™~ ” 
name: ‘“Touch-and-Glow. 
« 
POLITICIAN: One who shakes your 
hand before election, and your con- 


fidence after. —The Country Drum- 
mer. 


_ Joe Felix says too many husbands 
live by the sweat of their frau. 


Misery loves company, it says here, 
but not when it stays too long. 


Hattie, chambermaid at a neigh- 
borhood hotel, says the new chef is a 
“Western Indian.” Ah, yes; doctor, 
lawyer, Indian chef. 


Wolf to babe at bar: “Pardon me. 
—I’m writing a telephone book and 
would like to include your number.” 


—Lifted. 


“New Bible Sells 3,000,000 
Copies.” —Headline. Good copy al- 
ways sells. 
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Harry Thompson 


Rhythm Section: ‘The nicest gift 
of all is a Long-Distance call.” — 
Bell System. “How can we miss with 
a hit like this?” —Buick. 


poctor: “Well, well! We're 
coughing a bit easier this morning.” 

PATIENT: “Sure. I practiced all 
night.” —Exchange. 


When St. Petersburg threw the 
“Sunshine Skyway” across Lower 
Tampa Bay, the Gulf Coast cele- 
brated in a big way. The Times put 
out such a whopping souvenir edition, 
it had to be held together with baling- 
wire. Several advertisers latched onto 
the pop tune, “Cross Over the 
Bridge.” Editors and staffers rate a 
big, if belated, bow. 


PUBLIC SPEAKER'S HOME: ‘The 


house that yack built. 


PRIMARY COLORS: The three little 
pigments. 


All makes of motor-cars are pretty 
swell, and the advertising behind 
them equally so. And what make do 
we usually buy? The one whose 
dealer gives us the biggest amount on 
the trade-in! 


HisToRY: Something that goes in 
one era and out the other. 


There must be a place for the coin- 
age, hotelegram. 


the old 
“Shop! 


Emerson TV _ parodies 
grade-crossing admonition: 
Look! Listen!” 


Things “I'd Walk a Mile For” Which 
Have Nothing to Do With Cigarets: 


1. To hear Caruso on the hoof. 

2. A tape-recording of the African bit, 
the southern-author bit, and the _ pick- 
pocket sketch from New Faces. 

3. To stand in the main chains of the 
S. §. United States on the eastward cross- 
ing. 

4. To be invited on a fishing-party with 
Groucho Marx, Victor Borge, Fred Allen, 
Herb Shriner, Bob Hope, Ed Wynn, and 
H. Allen Smith. 

5. To watch Iturbi clobber a Steinway. 

6. To hear the Coon-Sanders band 
once more. 

7. The ignition-key to ‘an aircondi- 
tioned Cadillac. 

8. Another tour of the champagne- 
cellars at Rheims, 

9. To see and hear a foam-crested 
comber rush, stumble, and crash on a 
golden beach anywhere. 

10. Some assurance that I may live 
long enough to work-off my obvious 
demerits. 


That was a nice article in Jndus- 
trial Marketing: “RCA turns pro- 
motion on own foremen, hikes prod- 
uct-quality,” by Reader Ed Jones of 
RCA’s Engineering Products Divi- 
sion. 


My friend George Beitzel came up 
through sales to the presidency of 
Penn Salt. Even so, he must weary 
of that play-on-words: “Salt-seller.” 


A South Jersey roadside advertiser 
uses a come-on so obvious I would 
never have thought of it: “Cigarets 

. with matches!” 


Beach Products hopes you can 
follow its logic when it says that the 
weaker sex is the stronger sex, be- 
cause of the weakness of the stronger 
sex for the weaker sex. It further de- 
fines Alcatraz as the pen with a life- 
time guarantee. 


Not to milk the subject, I’d like 
Bill Harvey to know that I have 
found an old telephone hand-set that 
does have a “Z”’ on the dial. 


While I’m in the verbal florist- 
shop, and since I had nothing to do 
with it, the editors and staffers of 
SM also rate a bouquet for the special 
September 10 issue. 


A sincere Merry Christmas, you- 
all! And hurry back, you hear? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NOW AVAILABLE 
for the first time... 


Cattaraugus 


Poesvased ny vow Oo 
T. Courier-EXPRESS 


The COMPLETE Picture of Buffalo's 8-County 
Market in a Single, Ready Reference 


@ POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS AND LIVING STANDARDS. 


@ RETAIL TRADE STATISTICS with locations of both conventional and plaza shopping centers. 


@ BUYING POWER by districts within the ABC City Zone. 


@ GENERAL DATA including manufacturing, transportation, recreation, climate and the like. 


—for the City of Buffalo, its ABC City Zone, 
Metropolitan Area, and complete 8-County Market 
— with individual figures for the cities and counties 
in the territory. 


This new 42-page book, just issued by the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, represents the meticulous compila- 
tion of available data from many sources. It is a 
gold mine of factual, minutely detailed marketing 


and sales information arranged for quick, con- 
venient reference. Five colored maps are included 
for the ready visualization of pertinent factors. 


The Courier-Express has spared no effort or expense 
in making this the most complete analysis ever 
offered of the great 8-County, Western New York 
market. The edition is necessarily limited, but a 
complimentary copy will be delivered to executives 
requesting it on company letterhead. 


BUFFALO 


COURIER-EXPRESS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
Pacific Coast — DOYLE & HAWLEY 


PEOPLE do most of their buying from news- 
papers because, more than any other medium, 
newspapers provide the ready-to-use buying 
ideas they want. 

The newspaper which has the greatest 
influence on the daily lives of Chicago people 
is the Chicago Tribune. It is the primary source 
of buying ideas for hundreds of thousands 
more families than are reached by other Chi- 
cago newspapers. It is this market's No. 1 pro- 
ducer of buying action and advertising results. 

Manufacturers, retailers and want advertis- 
ers place more of their promotion funds in the 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 


New York City Detroit 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St. 


W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bidg. 


Tribune than they place in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. During the twelve 
months ended June 30,1954, they placed in the 
Tribune more than $58,000,000.00 in adver- 
tising—far more than ever has been placed 
in a similar period in any newspaper in the 
world. 

The preference of readers of the Tribune for 
your brand will result in greater sales, more 
retail support and a better market position for 
it. For facts and recommendations that will help . 
you build a stronger consumer franchise in 
Chicago, ask a Tribune representative to call. 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Blvd. 


